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Rap Whoever receives this paper and is not a subscriber, may be assured that 
some kind friend who is desirous that he may become a patron, has takea the pains 
to furnish us with his address, with a request that we should mail him a copy, which 
we cheerfully do, hoping it will be the pleasure of the receiver to become a subseri- 
ber. Those who have suflered their subscription to expire, may consider the receipt 
of this paper afterwards a solicitation for the continuance of their patronage, and their 
pecuniary support of our endeavors, 

Lo Our cotemporaries of the Press who would like to have this paper sent to them. 
are reminded that the special themes to which these columns are chiefly devoted, are 
guch ag to render secular papers of little value to us, Nevertheless we shall be happy 
to send this paper to all journals which come to us with an oceasional notice, marked. 


SERMONS 


BY 


REVEREND HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


AND 


EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D., 
ARE PUBLISHED VERBATIM IN TIIS PAPER, EVERY TUESDAY AFTER THEIR 
DELIVERY. 


aa This paper is not given to light reading, in the form of seductive and exciting 
stories ; neither is it cramped by allegiance to any sect or party. On the contrary. it 
äs the organ of a free interchange of experiences and inspirations, as connected with 
significaut current phenomena, and is the vehicle of new and earnest thoughts, respect- 
fully uttered pro and con., on all subjects tending to instruct and elevate mankind, It 
is especially earnest iu the evolution of truth tending to practical reforms in the social, 
moral, industrial, intellectual, govornmental and religious departments of human lte, 
Hence it relies for its support on all those who are willing that truth shall prevail, and 
that practical righteousness shall be inungurated among men. We recommend to all 
our patrons to keep and bind up these volumes for reference, and as the most import- 
ant records of current unfoldments and the deepest, most earnest and most progressive 
thoughts of the age. 


This is a favorable time to Subscribe. 

Two more issues complete the first six months of the present vol- 
ume of the 'TrLEGRAPI AND Preacnkerx. The balance of the volume 
can be obtuincd for one dollar. We can also, furnish a few setts 
from the commencement of this volume, (the first six months,) at the 
regular price, $1. 

lt has been our aim to furnish in this paper such reading as will 
instruct and clevate the reader, and tend to eradicate the evils which 
afflict mankind. We hope our course and efforts have secured some 
friends, whose sympathies with our endeavors will induce them to 
make some personal cllorts, and to instigate some general action 
among the friends to extend our circulation and usefulness. We shall 
be happy to send specimen munbers of the TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER 
to everybody whose address may be furnished to us, and we solicit 
friends everywhere to furni-h us with the address of their neighbors. 
townsinen, and others, lor this purpose. We have also circulars, 
which we shall be giud to send to everybody, as many as they will 
distribute in railroad cars, hotels, lecture rooms, manutictorics. and 
ameng the people generally. Friends may do much good by handing 
one of these circulars to cach of their neighbors. ‘Phe Penecrari 
AND Preacier is consecrated to the discovery, elaboration, and de- 
fense of truth and to the inauguration of equal rights and righteous 
Jaws among men, irre-pective of the frowns of popular error, and we 
rely on liberality, stern int grity, and zeal for truth and righteous- 
ness, to sustain this paper. Give us, kind friend, your patronage and 
hearty co-operation, and induce others to do likewise. 


PHILANTHROPIC CONVENTION. 

(Continued from our last nwaber.] 

HALL, BUFFALO, SEPT. 16, 1859. 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mrs. Bond of Lockport, (sister to Rev. Dr. Lord,) read an 


excellent lecture, touching the Bible, church, education, and 
moral excellence. She said the Catholics think the Pope is 
infallible, and Protestants think they must read only through 
the priest’s spectacles. She thought forms and ceremonies 
were in a great measure substituted fur practical Christianity, 
She thought the- tenets of the different denominations were 
adopted and promulgated for interest and influence, rather 
than as being scriptural or sensible. The idea of a revenge- 
ful God was, in her mind, auti-scriptural and unreasonable. 
She said it was not thought necessary to educate women only to 
play the piano, flirt, gossip, and get married.’ She insisted 
that women ought to have the same and as full an education 
as men, and should have all the rights and privileges of men, 
and that it was sacrilegious to put and keep them in such 
positions as to be obliged to get married to be respectable. 
She insisted that women could talk as fast and as well as men, 
and therefore it was their right to be lawyers, lecturers, and 
ministers. She thought many of the evils of society would 
be corrected by restoring women to equal rights with men. 
Charles Partridge of New York, said that if our evils were 
to be eradicated, and maukind saved from sinniug by mere 
talk and sentimentalities, it would have been accomplished 
long ago. He did not believe that a denial of God, denuncia- 
tion of Christ, abrogation of the Bible, and unkind epithets 
applied to the church and priests, would save humanity from 
the evils with which it is afflicted. He did not believe the 
restoration of all mankind to equal rights would be sufficient 
to bring us all into divine order. He thought our troubles 
were manifold and complicated, and before they could be suc- 
cessfully treated it would be necessary to have a thorough 
diagnosis of humanity’s diseases. It seemed to him that there 
was no unity of thought as to the cause, and of methods as 
to the cure, of evil, in the Convention. On the contrary, each 
individual seems to represent a peculiar phase of humanity and 
of thought. no two agreeing as to the cause and cure of evil. 
He thought that if the Convention was really in earnest in its 
desire to remove evil from humanity, it would find it neces- 
sary to do something more than zalk, at least as it had at this 
gathering. Tle thought it would have to talk less and work 
more—that real reformers would have to take off their coats 
and lay hold carnestly of the means whereby man could be 
saved, and, in order that it may be known precisely wherein, 
and to what extent, mankind have diverged from divine order, 
and the conseqnenees of such divergence, and to know pre- 
cisely what is needed in order to return to legitimate man- 
hood and to cure existing evil, he introduced the following 
preamble uud resolution, to get a diagnosis of our ills, and 


ST. JAMES’ 


AN ACCOUNT OF STOCK OF HUMANITY. 


Whereas, right thinking and right acting of men and women de 
pend on theirZantecedents, their faith, knowledge and relations, and on 
their needs, and their facilities for supplying them ; and whereas. evils 
are like diseases, often complicated, sympathetic and contagious, and 
can be thoroughly treated only on a thorough diagnosis, therefore 

Resolved. That a committee of five persons be appointed hy this 
Convention (with power to add to their number) to obtain the infor- 
mation and facts herein called for, as far as possible, and such other as 
shall seem to them necessary to' bring the several subjects mentioned, 
and the evils which aflict mankind, fully and clearly before this Phil- 
anthropic Convention, at its next yearly ammiversary, in as brief yet 
comprehensive form as possibte. 

1. he number of male persons in the United States, with the num- 
ber of those in their minority ; the number of females and number in 
their minority, with tne excess (if any) of one sex over the other, and 
what persons and what number of persons in cach State do not enjoy 
fuli and equal rights and privileges with other human beings, between 
whom, and in what, and by what authority does the difference consist. 

2, The number of males and the number of females engaged in the 
production of the necessaries of life in each State, and the nature and 
extent of their productions. 

3. The number of acres of land in the United States ; the nam- 
ber of acres cultivated ; the number of persons engaged in said culti- 
vation; the kinds und quantities of the product; the number of 
owners of lands; the number of acres owned by individuals, and, so 
far as can be ascertained, the number of persons who own 1,000 acres, 
2,000 acres, and so on: and the number of acres owned by the seve- 
ral States and by the United States. 

4. The manner of living, and the degree of harmony and i::harmony 
in the several States, and the chief causes of inharmony ; tle means, 
kind, degree and extent of education in the several States; the num- 
ber of common schools, with the cost of the same; the number of 
colleges and other institutions of learning. with the cost of the same, 
and the annual cost of sustaining them ; the objects, kind and extent 
of instruction in schools, colleges, cte.; the number of teachers, pro- 
fessors, officers and others under pay in said institutions, and the cost 
of the same, with the number of pupils and ycarly graduates; the 
means, the kind, degree and extent of religious mstruction, whether of 
faith or knowledge. in the several States, and by the several denomi- 
inations of Christians ; the number of churches and their cost; the 
number of preachers and their cost ; the number of males and females 
belonging to*the same; the number of professing Christians belonging 
to the several religious denominations, and the mmber of persons who 
belong to no church, and the difference, if any, in their habits of life, 
harmony in families, moral integrity, industry and usefulness between 
church members and non-church members ; also the proportion of 
party votes, by members of the several churches and denominations 
of Christians in the several states. 

5. The governmental management of some of the cities, and, so far as 
is useful for present purposes, the cost of the same; the government and 
policy of the several States; the number of laws in each State for 
making and protecting property; the proportion of laws made by the 
last or ensuing Legislature of each State for making and protecting 
property to those made to instruct, elevate and proteet humanity ; the 
number and proportion of laws made by the last or ensuing State 
Legislatures containing special and personal benefits, with the charac- 
ter of those specialities and benefits, together with the number of te- 
gislators; their business and profession, their religion, their polities and 
the cost uf the legislation. 

6. The general policy of the United States Government and State 
Governments, especially with reference to freedom and cquatity of 
rights and privileges among all the people, and also the policy of the 
United States Goverument, with special reference to the army and 
navy, internal improvements, tariff, post-office public lands, currency 
aiid commerce, with the receipts and expenditures of each departnent, 
and other incidental losses and benefits; the number of persons em- 
ployed in cach department, and by the general Government; the mam 
ber and proportion of laws vitae by the last or ensuing Congress 
which are of local application or of special benefit, and of personal 
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favors, and the cost and consequence of cach speciality, and of said 
Congress. 

7. The number and cost of Custom Houses; the number of per- 
sons employed in and about the Customs and their specific duties, with 
their cost, and all other incidental expenses connected with tariff oper- 
ations, with the reecipts and expenditures of each department of State 
and national Government. 

8. The number of banks in the several States, how created, how 
conducted. their general business, the amount of capital, the amount 
actually paid in, the amount of gold and silver in their vaults, the 
amount of their notes in circulation and deposits, the amount of other 
personal and real property of banks, and the nature of the same ; the 
excess of the paper money in each State over the gold and silver 
pledged for its redemption, and the consequent and corresponding rise 
and fall of property with the fluctuation of paper money ; the number 
of persons employed in banks, and their cost; the number of their 
attaches, brokers and others, and their cost; the proportion and 
amount of bank notes which are worn out, lost, and such as do not 
return to the banks for redemption ; the discount paid on fugitive bills 
in different sections of our country, and losses to the people by coun- 
terfeits and failures of banks, and by virtue of their existence, with 
the amount of money made by the several banks in the sale of their 
notes for others. 

9. The number of Insane Asylums in the several States, their cost, 
the number of inmates, the causes of their insanity, their nativity, 
former business, kind and degree of education, moral deportment, their 
politics and religion, and former habits of life; the number of officers 
and employees in and about said asylums, and the cost, with the geno- 
ral management of said asylums. 

10. ‘The number of prisons in the several States, nnd the cost of the 
same; the capacity of cach, the number of convicts, (heir nativity, 
business. polities education, moral deportment and religion, and former 
habits of life; the nature of their crimes, the discipline to which they 
are subjected, with the result ; the number which return to prisons, the 
employment of convicts, and for whose benefit, and under what system ; 
the number and cost of officers and help in.and about prisons. 

11. The number and character of charitable institutions in the sev- 
eral towns and States, how supported, and at what cost; the kind and 
number of persons participants in these charities, the number of per- 
s ms employed in conducting them, and the cost of the same, 

12. The number of gallons of alcoholic liquors imported, made and 
consumed in the several States, and the cost of the same, with the 
number of persons engaged in the traffic ; the number of thousands of 
segars imported, made and consumed in the several states, and their 
cost; the number of pounds of tobacco for chewing and smoking, 
with the cost; the health, cleanliness, harmoniousness, spiritual-mind- 
edness and moral integrity of those who use intoxicating drinks and 
chew and smoke tobacco, as compared with thosc who do not use 
them. 

13. And finally to take account of stock of humanity in these 
U. S., its inherited and natural proclivities, and its indulgences, its 
vices, its virtues, its faith, its religion, its knowledge, its duplicity and 

ils integrity, showing what it really is, its condition and capabilities as 
the basis of reform, and of what it must do for its own perpetuity and 
best interests, its salvation from sinning, and as a guide toward the 
mark of the high calling of humanity. 


The resolution was seconded by Henry C. Wright, who 
made strong commendatory remarks. He did not see how we 
were to treat the ills of humanity, and cure them without a 
thorough knowledge, such as the resolution, with its specifica- 
tions, called for; and although it was a colossal undertaking, 
he thought it might be accomplished in some good degree, if 
not fully ; and he wished it done as fully and perfectly as 
possible. He said it was the very thing needed to show the 
people what ails them. He thought humanity was full of 
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us begin this’colossal and immensely important work. Many 
of the facts I know can be colleeted To show that some 


ELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


the mythologies which cluster about pure Christianity, is absolute, a3 
was proved by the fact that the great revival of [sos made two infi- 
dels where it made one convert to its doctrines; that i», 400,000 


things may be done as well as others, and that where there is skepties hy the same revival which caused 200.000 believers. 


a will there is a way, he read a letter from Mrs, Paulina Rob- 
erts, of Pekin, Niagara Co., who has four daughters working 


ete. The girl was brought on to the platform, which brought 
down the house, to the utter confusipn of the “ can’t be done” 


reformers, and the resolution passed, aud the committee was | 000 profess belief in the Bible of the Christians. 


appointed. 


The Chairman appointed the following Committee : 
Crarues Parrrivuk, N. Y. Grenit Smirn, Peterboro’, N. Y. 
Hesry C. Wricut, Boston. Dr. R T. Haruock, N. Y. 
Joun Huxt, N. Y. 

Mr. J. H. W. Toohey spoke in favor of the resolutions. 


on a farm. One of them had plowed twenty acres of ground, | suy, is the legitimate offspring 
Let us look 


What is civilization? One lexicographer (Webster) answers : 
© The state of being refined in mamers from the  grossness of savage 
life, and improved in arts and learning.” This state, the ministers 
of its divine parent- t. e, of the Bible 
and Christianity. at this popular superstition, Sir, and 
endeavor to ascertain the exact historie facts. 

Out of the 1,000,000,000 of carth’s population, only about 270,000,- 
And the larger por- 
tion of this number are Roman or Greek Catholics, Of Protestanta 
to these forms of Catholicity there are only about 70,000,000, and 
these Protestants are divided and split up into many and various forms 
of rationalistie reformation ; such as Unitarians, Universaliss, Qua- 
kers, Mormons, Infidels, Comeouters, and Nothingarians, making, on 
the whole, the most unprecedented and sel(-destructive conglomeration 
of religions opinions and prejudices, Of course, air) Protestants imagine 


le thought the information called for would be of great ser- | themselves to be the only Christians. ‘The Bible, under their inter- 
vice to every philanthropist, minister, legislator, and the peo- | pretations and engincerings, is the cause of civilization! We deny it 


ple generally. 
source of the evils which afflict us. He thought it would be 
one of humanity’s saviors, and it would make many more. He 
was much gratified with Mr. Partridge’s scheme for gathering 
up the facts; he had labored with Mr. Foster and others, but 
he considered that tho one idea of abolitionism dissolved into 


It would show us where we stand, and the| in toto, not only of Protestants, but of all religious wets ancient or 


modern. If the Bible is the cause of civilization, how happened it 
that the first astronomical observations whieh begin to enlarge mind, 
were made 2234 years before the birth of Jesus? Mf it is Christianity 
that refines us, how was il possible for men to chisel out beautiful pic- 
tures and graceful forms 1900 years before Christ? 

The first agent of Commerce, a ship, arrived at Rhodes in Greece 


thin air compared with the scope and importance to humanity | from pagan Egypt 1585 years before the existence of the Christian's 
of carrying out the resolutions offered by Mr. Partridge. | Bible, And the next agent of intercourse and navigation, i. e., the 
We must have these facts to present to the millions before we | s’amian's compass, was invented in heathen China 1120 years before 


can eradicate their evils. Bat, while we must endure evils, we 
should try to cultivate cheerfulness. It will relieve our bur- 
dens some. He offered tlie following : 


Paul preached to the Gentiles. And the principle of justice and 
equity between man and man cropped out in the system of “ weights 
and measures,” which was invented and adopted among the oriental 
traders 869 years before Jesus was born of the carpenter's wife. 


Whereas, Progress is fundamental to all natural and reliable de-| School teaching and scientific instructions were introduced by Anaxi- 
velopment, and necessary to all growth, individual and national; and | mander 600 years before Paul's conversion to Christianity. 526 years 
whereas the facts of Spirit-intercourse have demonstrated progression | before the angels shouted ~ Gloria to God in the highest” to the Judean 
to be constitutional to angel life, as experience proves it to have been} Shepherd, a public library of valuable books was established at 
common to the ages, therefore Athens in civilized Greece. 

Resolved, ‘That all approximation to, aud delights in, true philan-| These arts and this learning, and these civilizing influences and 
thropy, will be made obvious, in proportion as each individual learns | sciences, came withont and in advance of Christianity. But since the 
tolerance for his neighbor's convictions—while claiming respect for | theology of priests has afllicted men’s minds, and since the heathen 
his or her own. here and there have accepted of its peculiar form of civilization, we 

And Whereas, most Spiritualists and “ Friends of Progress” have | have the invention of powder, muskets, bayonets, and other instrumen- 
lived in and enjoyed church fellowship—he or she evincing their sin-] talities of scli-defense and aggressive war. Also, on the other hand, 
cerity in, and respect for, such communion—until racts made them | we have stcam-engines, steam-presses, labor-saving machines, and many 
acquainted with, and authorized for them, other and more reliable] physical means of earthly progress. 
conclusions. ‘Therefore Now, sir, let me ask: What is the cause of civilization? Answer: 

Resolved, That all censure for mere opinion, and dennneiation of | The causes and agents of civilization are the same as those influences 
ecclesiastical relations, is inconsistent with the philosophy of progress, | in nature by which germs unfold to blooming ultimates. As it is the 
and does violence to the gospel of tolerance and individual conscience. | inevitable decree of Father God's immutable nature that spring grains 

And Whereas, “ Knowledge is power,” and the desire to do unto | should ripen into autumnal harvests, that babies should become full 
others as we would have them do unto us is the warrant and sole eaffi-} grown men, that thorns should in due time be crowned with the fra- 
cient authority for all effort to save those who may need aid in free-| grant flower, so is it the irresistible ordination of the same natural 
ing themselves from defects cf opinions, creed, or character—all of] God that tribes should form communities, that raves should bloom out 
which must injure the individuals, retord the growth of knowledge, | into nationalities, and that confederated people should unfold all the 


and prevent the progress of the race. ‘Therefore 


ble, nothing but the truth, is the fundamental rule and neccssary limi- 
tation of the true reformer—as it makes belief modest and respectful, 
and reform cautious and philanthropic. 

Resolved, That aru assumption of superiority, in “faith, know- 
ledge, or religion,” when not sustained by racrs and the evidence of a 
truth-loving life, is presumptive in spirit, dogmatic in character, and 
an offense against good manners, 

Resolved, Therefore, since the individual is the eternal fact, and 
unending progress the necessary result of being ; that all pet notions, 
hobbyisms aud dogmas, are antagonistic to the genius of Catholic cul- 


sores from the crown of its head to the soles of its feet; that 
the cause was exceedingly complicated, and that it needs ener- 
getic and bold treatment. 

Dr. Hallock agreed with Mr. Wright, that it was a colossal 
undertaking, but he never knew the man who offered the reso- 

` lution to take hold of the plow and look back, and he felt 
the importance of the information called for, to this Conven- 
tion, and he hoped it would be adopted, and the committee 
appointed, as proposed. 

Stephen S. Foster said the building was not erected which 
could contain a report of the facts called for in the resolution; 
that it would cost more than a million of dollars, and that it 
could not be carried out, ete. He did not care for statistics ; 
he had, during the last year, been charitable; he had given 
something to a boy every day, and it had raised commendable 
bumps on his head, and that now (jumping up) he realized 
that he was out of hell; he was a better man; did not want 
to know how bad men are—had no time to know it—his sis- 
ters were in bondage, and he must first get them out before 
he would know anything else, ete., ete. 

Mr. Wright did not feel the force of Stephen’s remarks— 
thinks he is mistaken in one important. thing; he thinks he 
has got out of hell, but, says Mr. Wright, I am sure I never 
saw him so far in hell before. If I had time, I should be 
tempted to skin him alive for saying what he has. Suppose 
all the information can not be collected accurately, and sup- 
pose it costs five millions, and takes five or fifty years to do it, 
Iam not at all sure we can accomplish the objects of this 
Philanthropic Convention without these facts. Therefore let 


ture, as favoritism and partialism are the parents of injustice and in- 
tolerance. 

Resolved, That a true life, dressed in the modesty of nature, crowns 
man with majesty and woman with harmonic beauty. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That the time, place, and arrangements of the next an- 
niversary of the American Philanthropic Convention, be left to a 
committee consisting of William Denton of Ohio, Mary F. Davis of 
New York, Henry C. Wright of Boston, and Cyrus O. Pool of 
Buffalo. 

The following speech, by Andrew Jackson Davis, closed up 
the proceedings of the Convention : 

Well-meaning men in pulpits will say of us that we have studiously 
evaded the relation of Christianity to the cause and progress of civili- 
gation. Ministers believe and urge upon their congregations the the- 
ory that, without the religion of Jesus, there would not exist the pres- 
ent evidences of social and woral progress. There is truth in this the- 
ory, I grant, Sir, because every good word and every good work has 
eventuated in corresponding effeets within and upon mankind; but 

this is no more truc of Jesus than it is of Socrates. ‘The sum total of 
the Christian gospel is in strict harmony with the intuitive teachings 
of every enlightened mind—-i. e., “ Love the great God (or Lord God) 
with all thy heart, mind and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is the civilizing principle inculeated by pure Christianity. We 
recognize this eternal truth, not as an arbitrary commandment from 
heaven ; but we receive it as a divine principle natural to, and inse- 
f parable from, the spiritual constitution of man. So far, then, we deem 
the teachings of Jesus consistent with the laws of Father God. which 
are operative and exemplified in human nature ; and so far, therefore, 
do we acknowledge Christianity to be an important essential to the 
progress of civilization. But in so saying we do not endorse a word 
of the atrocious theology of American or European churches. That 
theology, sir, is based in total depravity, which disease ramifies 
throughout the incumbent superstructure. 
is built upon the original sin; a “ faith” with adequate evidence is re- 
quired of all men ; and a miraculous “ regencration” is promised as 
the result of trne belief To all this theology we put in our unquali- 


| 


A vicarious © atonement” | 


fied protest, and hate it as cordially as we accept and love the central 
principle of Christianity. ‘he remonstrance of enlightened reason to 


essential facts and principles of civilization. The Greek, the Roman, 


Resolved, That to speak the rrurn, the whole truth, and, if possi-| the Celtie, the Teutonie, and the yet more recent forms of progressive 


ower, combine and make improvements, by means both automatic and 
Intentional. 

Man, sir, is by nature a lover of Science, which means a knowledge 
of facts and forces ; and of Art also, which means the voluntary 
control of forces. He is such a being, not by virtue of any creed or 
authority, either in politics or religion, but wholly from the fact that 
man is a spiritual existence, a formation of mental and moral princi- 
ples, an inheritance from his Eternal Parents, Father God and Mother 
Nature. 

This duality of man’s is organization, and these forces and tendencies 
which are inseparable from his essential nature, taken together, explain 
the cause of civilization. Socicty is an expression of man’s nature and 
development ; not of man individually, but of man in-the aggregate. 
Hence, the present state of American society is a perfect reflection of 
the interior condition of the mass of the people, but not of the van- 
guard thousands who yearn day and night for the era of peace and 
justice. Of existing civilization there are ten good and ten evil facts 
or concomitants. 


Good Concomitants. Evil Concomitants. 


1. Representative Government, 1. Sectarianism, . 
2. Trial by Jury, 2. Vindictive Punishment, 7 
3. Family Relation, 3. War, 

4. Education, 4. Avarice, 

5. Liberty of Conscience, 5. Gambling, 

6° Emigration, 6. Licentiousneas, 

7. Commerce, 7. Subjection of Women, 

8. Religious Institutions, 8. Chattel Slavery, 

9, Art and Musie, 9. Intemperance, 


10. Spirituality. 10. Infidelity. 

These evils will be overcome and abolished just as fast as man’s 
spiritual faculties, including his reasoning endowments, become devel- 
oped and inherently harmonized. A true education, not a creed or a 
system of opinions, is the true remedy. Let your young men grow up 
in harmony with the laws of their éntire nature, and let your young 
women venerate principles physical and spiritual,—overcoming disease 
with health, deformity with beauty, ignorance with wisdom—let your 
ministers teach, not preach ; tell them to make progresin all direc- 
tions, not stand still and dogmatize at one point of the infinite radins ; 
love the great God with all your heart, mind and strength, which is 
the best form of universal love, —do these things, sir, or at least help 
get society and government so fixed, that you can act ont the good 
which is within, and our present civilization is savageism compared 
with that which would exist. 

The speaker then announced that the exercises would close with a 
song by the Harmonists, after which the Convention adjourned sine die. 


Truri.—* Jones has a reverence for truth,’ said Brown. ¢ So I 
perceive,” was Smith's reply, “ for he always keeps a respectful dis- 
tance from it.” 
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HELD EVERY TUESDAY EVEN'G, IN CLINTON HAL L, EIGHTH ST., NEAR B' WAY. 


SIATY-SEVENTH SESSION. 
Nore.—Owing to the absence of the Reporter, the proceedings of the last session 
not appear.) 


Dr. Gray said: He had kept the minutes of the last mecting, but 
had not been able, for want of time, to prepare them for publication. 
He said a question was proposed, inquiring as to the effect of the 
habitual use of tobacco, rum, ete., upon the other life; but as the 
mover of the question is not present, it would be as well to take up 
some other topic. 

Mr. ParrripcE related the facts recently witnessed by himself and 
others in Buffalo. 

Dr. Gray exhibited to the Conference a pitcher, which, in the early 
epring of 1852, was left in the sleeping room of Dr. E. P. Fowler. 
It was a plain, white earthen pitcher, minus a handle, and was in the 
room as a simple: convenience for a boquet of flowers. Iu the morn- 
ing it was found written upon as seen by the audience. Sanscrit and 
Hebrew characters were identified by two gentlemen present, and the 
Doctor testified that an eminent linguist had certified to other ancient 
languages being upon it, to one of which there was also an alphabet- 
ical key. The characters bear the impress of an expert in penman- 
ship, and appear to be done in black ink-—a pen, and ink of corres- 
ponding color, being in the room at the time. 

He also showed the original parchment which they were requested 
through the raps to procure and place in Dr. Fowler's sleeping room. 
This was done on the night of December 22, 1851, and in the morn- 
ing was found by Dr. Fowler, covered with the signatures as exhib- 
ited. There are some fifty autographs upon the parchment. Fora 
full description of this remarkable document the reader is referred to 
the Sprrivan Tevecrari of July 3, 1852, which contains a well 
executed fac simile of the signatures. 

Mr. W. P. Cores related that, at a circle of fourteen persons which 
met the night before, Miss Milis being the medium, they first tho- 
roughly examined the room and its contents, and then placed a guitar 
and bell under a table. The table was then covered by a cloth which 
reached to the floor, and was pinned to the carpet all around the table, 
so that no one could touch the guitar underneath. ‘The fect of the 
medium were tied to her chair, so that she could not move them, 
and then the cirele was seated, cach person taking a scat as directed 
by the Spirits. When the circle was thus formed, the piano was 
played by one of the company, and the guitar under the table accom- 
panied it. ‘The cloth which had been put over and around the table 
was then removed, when individuals were touched in a way which 
seemed to bar every other conclusion save that it was done by Spirits. 

Mr. Conkuin stated, that on Sunday evening last, in a circle of 
twelve persons, (the room being dark) among other manifestations, 
there was heard the rattling of a paper beneath the table, and on one 
of ihe party reaching for it, it was put into his hand. The paper 
was said to be for Mr. Monroe, who was dirceted to put it in his 
pocket, which he did. At the conclusion of the sitting, Mr. Monroe, 
on examining the paper, found it to be written upon. (The writing 
purported to be a communication from his daughter in the Spirit 
world.) This, said Mr. Conklin, was to ‘him the most interesting fact 
that had occurred during the whole course of his mediumship. It 
made but little difference what others might think of it; it -could be 
to no other person what it was to him, as none but himself could 
know as he did, that he did not do it. 

Dr. Hatnock had this to add to the statement of Mr. Conklin. He 
was seated on the left of Mr. C., and during the whole sitting had 
the control of Mr. C.’s left hand, Mr. Whitman being upon the other 
side holding his right hand. Hands were joined all round. Mr. Mon- 
roe was his neighbor on the left. When the rattling of the paper 
was heard, Mr. Monroe and himself put their joined hands underneath 
the table, when the paper was thrust edgewise between the thumb 
and forefinger of his (Dr. Hallock’s) left hand. There was an effort 
at first to take the paper out of his grasp, but it was apparently re- 
linquishied, and on removing their hands from beneath the table, the 
paper was given to Mr. Monroe as requested. 

Dr. Harlock testified that, during the same sitting, by request of 
one of the circle, he held a guitar in his left haud, horizontally above 
the table as far as he could reach in a sitting posture, and that while 
the instrument was thus held, the strings were thrummed ; and at 
each sound, his hand, which held the instrument, wag manipulated 
by apparently different-sized hands. The first was like a dclicate, 
female hand ; the second was firmer and larger ; the third was deci- 
dedly masculine, sweeping the strings with considerable force, and 
bearing upon the guitar with a power not convenient to resist with 
his extended arm, though supported by the hand of Mr. Monroe. He 
was also touched by hands many times, beneath the table, others bes- 
tifying to similar touches. le would allude to one of the facts be- 
longing to the series related by Mr. Partridge. In the morning in- 
terview with the Davenport family (the light being graduated so as 
to leave every person and object in the room distinetly visible), while 
two girls in the circle were singing, a tin Lorn or fireman's trumpet 
was thrust in a diagonal direction from beneath the table, little end 
foremost, dircetly in front of him; that is to say, between his body 
and the edge of the table, where it kept accurate time to the singing. | 


di 


While observing this, it occurred to him that it might possibly be 
done by the foot of an expert. thrust into the large end of the trum- 
pet; and as the direction of said trumpet was entirely convenient to 
one of the Davenport boys seated at the end of the table, he watched 
him closely, but could detect no motion of his body ; but on the con- 
trary, every muscle and feature of ‘the boy seemed in perfect rest. 

But he was determined to solve the problem of mundane contact, if 
possible ; and to that end, while the girls were sivgiug and the trum- 
pet was kecping time against the edge of the table with the little 
end in plain sight of the whole party, he suddenly thrust his hand 
beneath the table and directly into the large cnd of the trumpet, and 
found—nothing there! 

Mr. Tucker desired to know if it has come to this, that we are to 
accept the assumptions of these witnesses that it is Spirits who do 
these wonderful things? Before we yield our assent to this, we shall 
do well to remember that persons often become so imbued with some 
favorite idea, that they construe both history and fact in the light of 
it. There was a case in illustration, which transpired in this city. 
A servant girl, who knew only English, during a fit of insanity 
uttered a correct quotation from Juvenal. This was set down at the 
time by a religious enthusiast as an especial manifestation of the 
power of God to distance all competitors in conferring a knowledge 
of the classics under discouraging cireumstances ; but the miracle 
vanished when it was ascertained that the girl had heen domesticated 
at a former period of her life, in a family where some students board- 
ed; and, as everybody knows, to find a student who doesn’t quote 
Juvenal (else, to what fend are we students at all ?), would be as 
great a miracle as to find a sensible Irish gir] who does. It was only 
after she became insane that the Latin tongue, that sublime finish to 
a modern education, cropped out. ‘This was no miracle, however ; it 
was precisely what every rational man might expect. Ife thought 
that modern spiritual phenomena, on careful analysis, might perhaps 
be as easily solved. 

Dr. Gray: He was present in the circle alluded to by Dr. Hal- 
lock, at the rooms of Mr. Conklin. IIe witnessed no manifestations 
on that occasion which, of necessity, must be ascribed to Spirits. 
The room was dark. T'he doors were not locked. Who can say with 
certainty that some one did not enter, and produce the touches and 
other manifestations? Mr. Conklin’s boy was in the room, and not 
connected with the circle; where is the proof that he did not grasp 
the ankle of Dr. Hallock beneath the tabe? What he witnessed, or 
has heard stated as occurring on that occasion, might have been-done 
by trickery ; not that he believes there was any trick practiced, but 
the problem of spiritual intercourse, or the immortality of man, is of 
mighty import, and in the solution of it no doubtfal fact should be 
counted. When we testify in this Conference, we address ourselves 
to skeptics, and should therefore be careful that what we put forth as 
evidence should be free from the admixture of doubt as to the origin 
of the facts upon which we rest it. It is an ancient maxim, that no- 
thing should be adduced to prove a divine interference which might 
be produced by cunning, or arranged by forethought. 

Dr. Hatock explained: He had been careful to state the promi- 
nent cireumstances under which the phenomena occurred, leaving each 
to make his own criticism. The remarks of Dr. Gray are pertinent. 
Ife can not say, absolutely, that Mr. Conklin’s boy, or some other 
persou, not in the cirele, did not on that occasion touch him as de 
scribed. For anything he knew absolutely, Mr. Conklin might 
have written the communication to Mr. Monroe. Ife testifies before 
us, tliat he did not. For anything that appears absolutely, Mr. 
Monroe may have written it himself. But the evidence of Spirit-ex- 
istence and intercourse rests, not upon the experiences of an how: in 
the dark, or on the facts of a single investigation under any circum- 
stances ; they ave spread over years of observation, and appeal again 
and again through the senses to the soul. The facts of Mr. Conlilin’s 
circle, as cited, are not absolute evidence, but circumstantial—cumu- 
lative--they belong io the grand museum or cabinet of facts whence 
evidence is born. 

Let us examine the circumstances under which they occurred more 
in detail. 1. The circle did not meet by concert. We had never met 
as a circle before. Its members were not expected. 2. It was a 
large party for a very small room, and we had to sit as closely toe 
gether as we could, much more closely than was comfortable. 3. Of 
the two doors opening upon the room, one was the front door, which 
could not be opened without admitting light from the street lamp. 
We had much ado to exclude this light, which was finally done with 
a blanket. That door, by authority of this test, was not disturbed 
hy any intruder. ‘The other door, leading from the room we occupied 
into the back room, was open; but two gentlemen, and the end of a 
gofa so completely closed its jaws and passage way, as to muke it, to 
suy the least, very difficult navigation in the dark, for any person am- 
bitious to pass from one room to the other without discovery. A. 
Mr. Conklin did not do the touching, for his hands were otherwise en- 
gaged, and his body was too close to that of the speaker to permit 
motion without his knowing it. 5. ‘Fhe persons on the opposite side 
of the table were seated with their chairs against the partition divid- 
ing the two rooms, so that no person that could "e weighed on a 

‘ Fairbank’s scale” could possibly get behind them. 6. The speaker ` 
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| 
grasped the stem of the guitar so as to balance it as nearly as possi 


‘the observed facts of the case ; 


| 


P 
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ble, the weight resting upon the palm of: the left hand, the fingers 
wrapping around it, so as to point in the direction of his body. Thug 
grasping it, and while it was held horizontally, parallel with the 
length of the table, but directly over it, and considerably higher than 
his head, three sorts and sizes of fingers were laid dircetly upon his 
fingers, in every ca-e as from a hand approaching his from the dire 
tion of the partition, where no person outside of the circle could be 
7. The party of two ladies and ten gentlemen. though mostly stran- 
gers to each other, were respeetably dressed, looked:clean, and had a 
decided air of honesty and earnestness in the matter they had met to 
investigate. Several of them by authority of their own declarations: 
were the subjects of the manifestations and not the producers of 
them, while others declared that they got nothing and did nothing. 
8. The speaker was not asleep. Now, let these details be carefully 
noted, and the hearer may be safely left to his own conclusions, But 
the evidence is by no means exhausted. ‘There is a moral fact in the: 
premises yet to be considered, which must be deferred to another time. 

Mr. Roar: Everything claiming to be supernatural should be 
traced to natural causes if possible. Our forefathers believed in 
ghosts and hobgoblins, but after we out-grew our superstitions, we re-i 
solved their ghosts and witches into imagination or disease. He! 
would Le glad to find Spiritualism true. When it is proved. it will be‘ 
a groat thing for the world. To displace the mere speculation which: 
passes current in the religious world for “ faith in immortality,” by a 
demonstration of it, would be of vast importance inasmuch as it 
must influence the entire future of human history. But to make out 
the case, there must, be no defect in the evidence. Mr. Roat then r 
viewed the pitcher, the parchment, the guitar cte., but presently be-i 
coming aware that, whatever the defects in the affirmative eveidence, | 
his negative argument fitted but his own assumed facts rather than: 
like an honest man, he postponed fur- 
ther criticism until better informed as to the facts to be criticized. | 

Mr. Davis: If the gentlemen who have undertaken to analize the | 
statements of Mr. Partridge and others, will reflect, they will perceive | 
that these witnesses testify only to what transpired in their own pre-| 
sence. Now, to refute either their facts or their conclusion, the ob-| 
jector must witness the same facts himself, and having done so, must 
be able to demonstrate their fallacy. It is no explanation of a thing 
done, to say that “it can be easily done.” Facts can not be refuted 
by speculation. It will not do for the objector to charge that we as- 
sume the facts which he never witnessed, and then procced to refute 
them by a bare assumption of his own. The only power that can put 


down a false fact, is a true one. 


Adjourned. R. T. Warrock. 


THOSE “PROBLEMS.” 

Degan Partrince: In your issue for Sept. 17, 1859, I 
find the following erroneous statemeut, from A. Miltenberger 
He says: 

* L. R. S. assumes that nothing is communicated from the Spirit 
world but what was in the mind of the questioner so ns to be read 
clairvoyantly by the medium, or by an associate Spirit ju sympathy 
with the medium.” 


This representation as to what I 
to the spiritual world is not true; aud my friend M. will 
please to “ take due notice thereof, and govern himself accord, 
ingly.” I love all manly eriticism of any thing I have writ4 
ten, and I think I can bear with any reasonable amount of 
misreprescutation. Nor bave I heretofore complained of the 
invidious and personal assaults that have been made upon my- 
self in the columns, of this paper [Vide the issues for Feb. 5, 
“G.” s D. 6, R” Feb. 19, and April 2,“ H. Stute.” March 
5, F. North.” April 9,“ L. Kendall.”} It is an casy mat-| 
ter to speak of a writer as “ignorant,” “ unfair,” “ hasty,” 
“ dishonest,” © hypocritical,” and, “ far behind the intelligence| 
of the age.” All this may be well, but I can not for the life; 
of me perceive that these opinions as to my personal charac 
ter, have assisted any in the solution of my Problems. 

So far from “assuming” anything whatever in respect 
the spiritual world, [ have stated repeatedly that [ have no 
positive knowledge of that world; I was never there, and dg 
not know. My Problems, were stated in plain Iangunge, aud 
addressed to the candid and the truth-loving in all parties. 
gave a few thoughts of my own, not as a finality, but rather 
assist other investigators like myself in searching for the trath, 

But my ninth and concluding article on those Problems; 


was never sent for publication, und 1 will now, if you please, 
add, the substance of it here: 


have “ assumed” in respect 


Knowing nothing of any other world except this in which we 
jive, I took it naturally enough for granted, that gach morta! 
met his “own guardiau Spirits when he satin acongenial circle 
for communications.” And, if I do not now take so much fo 
granted as I and other Spiritualists formerly did, it is beeaug 
‘Spiritualism, considercd as a whole, bas tuught me better. $ 
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coming to my conclusions | have found it useful to take into | [The Morning Sermons of Rev. Dr. Cirarıx are reported and published in the Trze- 


consideration not my own experience and observations alone, 
but the observations of all mediums and all Spiritualists with 
whose experience I have been able to become acquainted for 
ten years past. I have never, as I know, omitted any state 
of mind nor any means for acquiring a correct estimate of this 
subject. And, while I bave found nothing in it to convince 
me that there is in the universe any “old boss devil,” as scc- 
tarian theology has taught, vor any “infernal Spirits” in the 
sense that they are wholly depraved; nor that there is any 
lower state, or any worse world than this one in which we 
live, yet, Spiritualism has itself forced upon my own mind a 
few conclusions, like the following, and upon which I am wait- 
ing for further light : 

1. That, as a general rule, it is not safe for mortals to 
habituate themselves to the surrender of their own selfhood 
to the control of Spirits, because we thus become more liable 
to mental hallucinations. 

2. [tis an unsafe state of things in families and in society 
when a class of people, like media (now said to amount to 
25,000) are encouraged to fall ‘into abnormal, unconscious 
states, in which they act without conscious responsibility. 
Mortals should always be considered and held to their own 
personal responsibility for all they say or do. To allow them 
to say and do what they please, merely because they allege 
themselves in an unconscious state or “under the control of 
Spirits,” tends to fanaticism. 

3. It is never safe to rely upon alleged revelations from 
another world, as sufficient authority for what we say and do. 
In this manner have all the religious fauaticisms of past ages 
been originated. 

4, That the “time is coming and now is,” when those will 
be considered the most reliable teachers, who utter what they 
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REV. E. H. CHAPIN'S DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED ON Stnnay MORNING, Oct. 2, 1859. 


“Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
Publican.”—LuKe 18 :10. 


The radical differences between men are comparatively few. If we 
classify them by temperaments, manners, degrees of culture, we may 
draw up quite a catalogue ; but if we let them fall into rank according 
to essential tendencies, people wide apart in external conditions will 
file into the same group. Indeed, in the last analysis it is only a tru- 
ism to say that everybody is full of human nature. We can easily be- 
lieve that in a great city like this the whole world is represented, and 
each form of good or evil which is exhibited by mankind on the face 
of the whole earth, from the grossest barbarism to the most exquisite 
refinement, from the most abandoned depravity to the saintliest ex- 
cellence, has here its type. But is it not true that the elements of all 
these exist not only within the compass of a single city, but within 
the depths of every human heart, and that there is a sense in which 
each man is all other men? Tt would astonish a man sometimes to 
take the torch of introspection and go down into his own heart, and 
sec how many different faces would look out upon him from its cham- 
bers, cach one himself in some phase of possibility which lurks in his 
own nature. But not to push our analysis too closely, I may say, as 
a general rule, that those, for instance, who on the Sabbath assemble 
in the different churches of our land, whatever their name or profession, 
they all essentially belong to one or the other of two classes—essen- 


‘tially they are cither Pharisees or Publicans; they may worship ac- 


cording to some form, or with no form at all; they may kneel at the 
Mass, or repeat from the prayer book ; they may call themselves Pres- 
byterians, or Universalists, or Baptists, or Quakers, or nothing at all, 
but inwardly, by actual condition of soul, they have affinity with that 
worshiper who counted up his good deeds, or with him who cried, “ God 


m 


he merciful to me a sinner! 

In the first place. observe the fact—these men described in the nar- 
rative connected with the text were both in one place, they both “ went 
up to the temple to pray.” And it appears that they hed very differ- 


have to communicate with their eyes open, and in the use of | ent notions of the needs and objects of prayer. But after all, they 


each of the external senses, 
are interrupted when his scl&hood is held in abeyance to an 
imaginary or au invisible agency, with the “ mouth open and 
the eyes closed.” 

5. Admitting the spiritual theory as to the alleged com- 
munications from departed Spirits, it does not follow that the 
invisible inhabitants of another world can be competent for 
giving testimony in respect to their own personal identity, to 
mortals in this world. Invisible witnesses can not be cross- 
examined, and are, therefore, incompetent to testify in respect 
to their own personal identity. 

6. Man is susceptible of inspiration from various other 
causes besides “ Spirits,” such as his physical and mental sur- 
roundings, his own thoughts and ideas of things, his own 
notions of Spirits, real or imaginary. And this susceptibility 
is increased by habit, as is manifest from those numerous 
pheuomena peculiar to all sectarian revivals and experiments 
in pathetism. Now, surrounded as we are in all mental 
epedemic, with such an amount of sympathetic nervous phe- 
nomom, it seems to me, we must be in danger of attributing 
inspiration to Spirits, which eau be accounted for by laws that 
appertain to this world. 

7. The highest knowledge possible to man from the spiritual 
world, I suppose must be by influx into his highest judgment 
or reason. And this degree of influx comes ouly when man 
is in his best normal condition, in the harmonious exercise of 
all his external and internal senses, his judgmeut and reason. 
In the acquisition of knowledge, man may be assisted by the 


phenomena, the facts aud fancies of ancient and modern Spirit- 
ualism. But the superior state for securing and communicat- 
ing information, is in the full and harmoncous exercise of his 
own faculties and the attributes of manhood. 

Boston, Sept. 23, 1859. La Roy SUNDERLAND. 


A Lecar Oati.—On a certain oceasion while Judge M a dis- 
abled soldier of the war of 1812, was ofliciating as justice of the peace, 
there wasa case before him which was tricd by a jury; and after the 
testimony was all in, and while the cloguent summing up of the two 
counsel and the learned charge of the court were still echoing through 
the “halls of justice,” the Court ordered a constable forward to be 
sworn, 30 as to take charge of the jury while deliberating on a verdict 
The ofie appeared with uplifted hand, and the Court began the usual 
oath: | You do solemnly swear that you will take this Jury to some 
convenient place, and there them safely keep without ” Here 
the Judge gave his cork arm a tremendous shake, ag he had forgotten 
the balance of the oath. © And all the rest of the little fixings—you 
know what they are better than I do. Take the jury out.” 


The functions of the teacher |sstarted from the ground of a common spiritual consciousness. We 


know that this consciousness was deep and vital in the case of the 
Publican, and however defective and unworthy his motives, it could 
not have been wholly wanting even in the case of the Pharisee. So it 
is with men everywhere, so it is with men here to-day ; in the depth of 
their hearts there is some feeling they can not entirely get rid of, some 
conviction of duty, some sense of their relations to infinite realities, to 
God. I must believe they are very few who enter the doors of a church 
saying, “ T'his is all mere ceremony, and we know it is.” 

Look at the crowds of a Sunday morning, passing through the streets 
on their way to church! Something has moved them; it may be the 
poorest of motives, it may be but dead custom, but something has 
moved them to turn their feet in that direction; ostensibly they go up 
there to pray. And though with so many it may be ostensibly merely, 
few would own that it is so, few by any conscious purpose mean it to 
beso. But in this very reluctance to own that it is so, there is a con 
fession of spiritual consciousness. In that act there is some vague sitir- 
ring of spiritual life, some movement of that which is profoundest in 
our human nature. 

At least, I wiil believe this of that crowd of men and women 
streaming towards our churches, that but few are entirely insensible 
and indifferent to the relations they bear to great spiritual realities. 
From their various spheres of life—from their study and their toil— 
in their pride and their lowliness, they come, drawn not wholly by 
custom, but in some little degree, at least, by that which has made it 
custom ; a sentiment older than the days of the Pharisce and the 
Publican. And permit me, my friends, to say here, that a very sad 
thing indeed wonld it be, if in some exrtavagant votion of spiritual 
freedom or of anti-Puritanisim, we should succeed in obliterating all 
distinctive tokens of this sentiment. Now I have but little sympa- 
thy with this type of religion which would make this day a day of 
grim bondage and sour cbservances. Whatever other sanction it 
may claim or lack in its connection with Christ’s life and his resur- 
rection, it is a day of peace and of true spiritual freedom, of serene 
joy, as it celebrates the emancipation of the human ‘soul from the 
fetters of death and the darkness of sense—as it lifts the burdened 
and weary spirit above the dross of worldliness, and the conflict of 
mortal carcs—as it opens these earthly gates, and to the poorest and 
most guilty of God's children lets © the King of Glory come in!” 

But while I would have the character of thé day dissociated from 
anything like hard, sour and gloomy observance, just as strenuously 
must I oppose that other extreme which would obliterate all traces 
of Sunday, as a distinctive day, which would disturb its true joy 
aud peace with the holiday tramp of noisy revelry, and which profess- 
ing to deliver men from ceremonial bondage, would bring them into a 
bondage to unrestrained appetite and reckless sensuality. I have no 
sympathy with that Pharisceism, which on a Sunday would lock up 
every glad emotion of the Imman heart, and forbid to the tired work- 


the week ; but I have quite as little sympathy with that mis-called 
“ liberalism,” which, in its assertions of liberty, would encroach upon 
the privileges of those to whom Sunday is sacred in its opportunity 
for peaceful worship, and which, while other labor rests its wearied 
arms, would .call into special activity that labor which deals out 
poison and death by the glass-full, and which would hardly allow the 
poor Publican an undisturbed chance to go up to the temple and 
pray. 

Let every man be free to act from his own conscieuce—that is my 
motto—but let him remember that other people have consciences 
also, and Jet not his liberty be so expansive, that in its indulgence it 
jars and crashes against the liberty of others. I do not believe in 
chains, nor in despotic interferences of any kind ; but I do believe in 
liberty with some kind of a fence to it! A great many people—a 
large majority, I think—want liberty to worship on Sunday, and to 
worship in peace, and I repeat I should be sorry to have that liberty 
abridged. But especially do I say now, that I should also be sorry 
to lose the distinctive signs of a sentiment which, however vague and 
imperfect, does exist. It existed in the Pharisee as well as the Pub- 
lican. It exists to-day in the souls of those who fall into the same 
rank with the Pharisee as well as with the Publican. 

But now, starting from this common ground of a relation fo, and 
at least some kind of an acknowledgment of, these great spiritual 
realities, men who come up to the temp'e to pray do, th-re and else- 
where, very generally fall into the class of the Pharisces or the class 
of the Publicans. Now who should we be likely to set off in the 
first named cluss—among the Pharisees? For I suppose no one at 
the present day looks to sec a Pharisce in form and in name, like the 
Pharisees of old—nobody looks around to see a man going in long 
robes, with phylacteries bound around his forehead, fasting twice a 
week, and giving tithes of all he possesses. But there is a typical 
Phariseeism present to the miuds of a great many people, and the 
moment the term js named, in imagination they see a Pharisee. And 
they would say that it is identical with all ostentatious and formal 
worship ; it includes all those who confound names with things. 

We take up, for instance,,those who are especially called the re- 
ligions classes, and we distribute the term Pharisecism pretty liberally 
among them. We say that man isa Pharisee, who thinks by the 
number of his ceremonics he will atone for his want of practical 
daily religious life. Wesay that man isa Pharisce who is very scrup- 
ulous in believing about things, but who does not give us much evi- | 
dence that he believes in things; and who inside the church, and 
amid the sanctities of the altar, exhibits sometimes a practical atheism 
more ghastly than anything which appears to the world without. 
We say that is Pharisecism in the church, where rites and ceremonies, 
altar clothes and stained glass windows, and antiquated discussions 
about those things, take the place of justice, mercy, and the love of 
God. We say that is Pharisecism, when men tithe anise, mint and 
cummin, and neglect the weighticr matters of the law. That is Phari- 
seeism which has God's name upon the life and cares so little for God's 
image in humanity—which professes to adore the Christ which has 
risen. but which cares so little for those for whom Christ died. That 
is Phariseeism which leaves the traveler bleeding and wounded by 
the way side—that leayes humanity to lift up the ery of despair, and 
is only anxious about sharp points of creed, and particular forms and 
customs inside the church on Sunday.~ We say that is Pharisceism, 
and no doubt it isso. This term is very well applied here, and it is a 
pity that the thing itself has not died out, but that it is so expansive 
and exuberant even at this day. 

But my friends, I do not suppose all the Pharisees are contained in 
side the church, or that they are included among those who are es- 
pecially called the religions classes. I suppose, for instance, that man 
is a Pharisce whose morality is simply a legal and formal morality ; 
that is, a man who is content to be as good as his neighbors ; who is 
good to a certain extent because his neighbors are good; whose vir- 
tue is respectability, whose social reputation is but the common var- 
nish of the society in which he moves, who has never had the deep 
springs of his spiritual nature broken up, who has no intense sense of 
God and of spiritual realities, who has never been roused to divine 
communion, who has never looked into his own heart, and felt his own 
sin, who is simply content to be good as the common run of men are 
good. The dim and vague influences of religions life, 1 say, are in 
him as in all men, but vital religion in him is pretty mach scrubbed 
ont by attrition with the world. There is no real meaning, to him, in 
the name of God, or the name of Christ. The words of religion to 
him are drowsy and formal words—they batter with hollow dulness 
upon his soul. But I repeat—though he ean not be impeacled—it 
may be in outward morality—though his respectability may stand 
clear, yet after all it is simply a morality of form; he is meral accord- 
ing to American or New York morality, as he would be moral accord- 
iff to Chinese morality if he lived in China. He recognizes no ah- 
solute sense of spiritual realities; he descends to no depths of moral 
life; he makes no reference to God as a real present and living God; 
he says “Lord” in the hollow and formal way in which the man of old 
said ~” Lord” I thank thee that | am not as other men are,” That is 
Phariseeisin, and-there is a great deal of it out of the church as well 
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very liberal and free in religious things, as well as among those who 
are more literal and more narrow. 


Then I should say again, that that man is a Pharisee in spirit— 
and this is closely related to what 1 have just said—who is satisfied 
with himself, who in his own way commends his own moral position. 
Now, I don’t believe a man is to be continually picking himself to 
pieces, and finding fault with himself. Some of the most feeble and 
wretched attempts at anything like moral and religious living, come 
from this habit of introspection and self-dissection, where people are 
continually probing their own hearts and diving into their own mo- 
tives, and looking at their own weaknesses. It is just as fatal as to 
be continually adding up the sum of our own virtues; it is the error 
of looking exclusively at one side of the case. ‘The man says: “I 
am living ag well as others do; I do as much as they do; I have 
been honest, and 1 have never defrauded any man ; I have been in- 
dustrious ; I have pursued the even tenor of my way ; I have harmed 
no man, to my knowledge.” They condense the whole sum of moral 
vitality in this one expression: “ [ have never done anybody harm,” 
as if God placed him here to do nobody any harm, without anything 
else for him to do. I repeat, when a man is iu this self-satisfied con- 
dition, when he thinks he is about as good as the common run of 
men, he is just in the position of the Pharisce. It is no matter 
whether he professes religion or not, whether he is in the church or 
out of it, it is just the feeling of him who said: “I thank God I am 
not as other men are; I fast twice a week, and give tithes of all I 
possess,” ‘This self-satisfaction is one of the most dangerous posi- 
tions into which a moral creature can come—to be perfectly self- 
gatisficd ; for the moment we become real in what we do, the moment 
we become earnest in what we do, and lay our very hearts and lives 
before the eye of God and the ideal of Jesus Christ, what a little 
shriveled-up business this living as well as other people do, is! 
This being honest as other men are, this doing no harm, as I said a 
few subbaths ago, you must go a great deal below the mere overt 
act and probe down to the motive, sounding the great deeps of your 
hearts, and find with what principle and desire of life you have acted 
You have been honest! Why? Because it was the best policy. 
You have been industrious! Why? Because you were obliged to 
be. You have not harmed others! Why? Because God, perhaps 
gave you an amiable disposition, with which to do harm would hurt 
you more than the one harmed; or perhaps there has been some 
policy in that. Have you ever done anything from a self-sacrificing 
moiive? Have you ever done anything when it cost you something? 
Have you ever, for instance, in holding to a principle, sacrificed 
something for that principle? That is the thing you find in the 
New Testament described of the early disciples of Christ. It is 
said they were men “ who hazarded their lives for the Lord Jesus.” 
They were not the moral men of to-day who have a comfortable faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and who will sit in their pews for a couple of 
hours on Sunday, and go about their business for the rest of the 
week. They were men who hazarded their lives for him. What 
principle have you ever hazarded your life for? Your fortune, your 
comfort even? Probe down into your motives and see how your 
having donc as well as others stands on that plane, and then take 
the positive ideal of Jesus Christ, that transcendent beauty and that 
life of perfect holiness—take that ideal standard as the mark or 
guide to which we should at least aspire, and for which we should 
struggle, and don't you think your being so satisfied with yourself 
puts you very much in the position of the Pharisee of old ? 

Again, that man isin spirit a Pharisee who, starting from this 
ground of self-satisfaction, is censorious and critical concerning other 
men. You see the Pharisce had a superabundance of satisfaction, 
so to speak ; he was so well contented with himself; he was so well 
convinced that all was well policed in his own bosom, that he could 
peer round at his neighbors. {fc found the poor publican over yon- 
der—he knew he was a publican—a poor, miserable, despised indi- 
vidual ; a heretic who had been false to the Jewish nationality in 
that he collected tribute for Rome ; aud he began to thank God he 
was not as bad as that man ; he said he was not like him; he said 
he was not extortionate—and perhaps he was not; he said he was 
not adulterous—and perhaps he was not in act, though he might 
have been in thought; he said he was not unjust—but, then, he tried 
himself by hiz own standard. But. at any rate, be had sufficient 
pride to thank God he was not as other men, nor even as that poor 
publican. J ask if that kind of Phariseeism is not pretty thick among 
us, even now? That Pharisesism which gives us so much liberty 
after the summing up of our own good decds, that we may look 
around ut our neighbors and judge them, criticise their acts, fathom 
their motives, and estimate and decide on their claims to the Chris- 
tian name. Are there not too many of those who pry into the mo- 
tives of others—who judge of the moral characters of those, for in- 
stance, who diff-r very much from them in forms of belief ? 

You will bcar me witness that I do not very often trouble you 
with anything like sectarian expressions; not so much as same people 
think L ought, but as much as I mean to. But still, I can not help 
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others; in some respects more broad and practical. But I speak not 
now as a sectarian, but as a man in the matter. It was a reference 
to the defection from the standard faith of the country of a distin- 
guished man in this State; it lamented that defection, and as an in- 
stance of the evil growing out of it, it mentioned the fact that his 
defection had already been the subject of exultation by “ Universal- 
ists in bar-rooms’—classing the two things together. Now, I call 
that Phariseeism, because it is in that spirit of zeal which is so hot 
for opinion that it brands not only with intellectual error, but with 
moral odium, those who differ from it in opinion. The two things 
are entirely separate. I may differ with a man intellectually ; let me 
confute him, or he confute me, like a man; let us argue like men ; 
but it does not follow, because he stands ona different intellectual 
plane from me, that he is to be confounded with those who are sunk 
into moral depravity. If the person who penned such an article had 
been careful about facts—and his zeal shouldn't be without knowl- 


edge—he would have known that the denomination to which he re- 
ferred are remarkably clear from bar-rooms. I mean those’ who have 
gone to the core and heart of it; I don’t speak of those who hang 
upon the skirts of it, for I suppose no denominational ship would like 
to be responsible for all the barnacles and sca-weed which it carries 
on its hull. ‘Therefore, it was simply zeal for opinion meanly strik- 
ing at character ; and that I call Pharisecism. You may differ in 
intellectual conclusions, you may fling the lexicons and the Bible at 
the head of every Universalist or Unitarian that you meet ; but how 
dare you break open the sanctities of his heart—how dare you judge 
of his soul? or, because he differs from you in opinion, assume that 
God has no access to his heart, and that he has never been baptized 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ? Now, this is simply saying to the 
Universalist and the Unitarian, “ Because I am right in opinion, I 
am better than you ; you are a poor, morally-depraved being, because 
you are intellectually wrong.” 

That is Pharisecism. I never have abused the popular religion ; 
I never have made public or personal use of anything of the kind ; 
but I do rebuke that spirit which is prevalent in the popular religion, 
which makes rectitude of opinion (which is a matter of argument) a 
standard of moral purity, and assumes that those who oppose the 
dogmas of a creed have fallen into moral depravity. I do rebuke the 
impudence which dares to assert that because it thinks I am an 
errorist intellectualiy, therefore I am nota Christian. That is Phari- 
seeism, wherever it appears 

Let me proceed to say, farther, that the man who comes to church 
as a mere critic, has more alliance with Phariseeism than he may 
himself suspect. So far as he goes to look at the deficiencies of some 
one else, he is allied with it; so far as he goes simply to criticise 
something that is said or done. He docs not go feeling any gush of 
penitence in his heart, to have the strings of sympathy with divine 
influences struck in his own soul ; he does not go to pray and to wor- 
ship, but to criticise. Is not that Phariseeism, virtually, saying : 
“Tam all right mysclf, and can look around upon others’? Is it 
not Phariseeism when, hearing a sermon, we say: “ That fits such a 
man, and such a man; I wonder he can sit calmly under it”? How 
many critics there are ina congregation who are apparently not 
looking for the words of truth; but are looking out for others, to see 
where cach truth hits them, without feeling any of its pungency in 
their own souls. This spirit of censoriousness, this Pharisaical thank- 
ing God that we are not as other men are, is the same as that of 
which Christ spoke of old. And it is a most pitiful and dangerous 
condition for a man to be in; this being satisfied with himself. I 
don't mean, let me say again, that he should always be wretched 
about himself— always sounding his motives and looking at his faults ; 
but when he becomes so perfectly satisfied with himself, that he 
thanks God that he is not as other men are, you may know that he 
is in a wretched moral condition. 

You thank God, do you, tbat you are not as other men are? In 
what spirit are you thankful for this? I can conceive that this may 
be right in some instances, that there may be a right way of doing 
this. I may look upon the poor, fallen drunkard, and thank God 
that his grace has kept me and that I am not as he is ; for I am old- 
fashioned enough in my belief to think it is God’s grace, and no- 
thing cise, which has kept me or you or anybody else from such a 
condition. But a little cant of circumstances, a little change of po- 
sition, and you might bave been there. Now you are preserved 
from being a poor, miserable drunkard, and you may be thankful for 
that, if you are thaukful in a right spirit when you say,“ I am not 
as they are.” But, after all, when you look upon some poor, de- 
praved creature and say, “ I am not as they are,” ask yourself why 
you are not as they are? Are you not as they are essentially, tested 
by your opportunities in comparison with theirs? Here is a crimi- 
nal. Suppose you had no better opportunities ; suppose you had 
been educated in crime as he has been; suppose there had been 
some gulf stream of terrible necessity that has driven and swamped 
hin with its rushing waters, you may well look around you and 
thank God you are not as other men are, not in the spirit in which 
the Pharisce did it, but we are proudly thankful that we are not as 
other men are. That is the spirit cf Phariseeism. Whenever we 
are satistied with ourselves, there is a block to all moral progress, to 
ull true spiritual life. 

But the spirit of the Publican is the spirit of which Christ spoke 
in commendation. Of course Í need not say to you that this is the 
opposite of what I have been speaking about. Look at him there, 
in the temple, as he humbly stands and breathes his prayer: Ob- 
serve, in the first place, that it was not a long prayer, that is one 
thing to be noticed about it—and, my friends, Í don’t know as any 
real prayer can very often be a long prayer. There is so much in 
these laden and winged words, when they come right vut of the 
depth of the heart, that we talk to God in very short sentences ; the 
whole of life is sometimes condensed into a very few words. What 
prayers have gone up the past week amoug those terribie catastro- 
phes which we have beard of! We are told of single moments when 
the landscape of our whole lives is daguerreotyped upon the brain! 
So, I suppose, there have gone up, this week, such short prayers as 
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gives one short ery which cleaves the heavens, and takes up ali the 
sum and substance of all the prayers she could make throughout her 
life long. And this prayer of the publican seems to me the greatest 
and the fullest prayer that can be made, when you actually realize it: 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” Oh, bow much theology there is 
boiled down in that one sentence! how much of religious life and 
feeling there is concentrated in it! He took hold of the very pillars 
of God’s throne when he uttered that prayer; he spoke from the 
depths of humanity; it is the greatest aud most appropriate prayer 
of humanity and human life. Down upon your ‘knees! rich man, 
poor man, king, beggar, slave; down in the democracy of our com- 
mon humanity and our common sinfulness, ul! round the wor!d, and 
utter that prayer--for we have need to utter it—" God be merciful 
to me a sinner!” In that we are all classed together. 

I repeat, therefore, it was a short prayer, but it was a true prayer. 
The Pharisee’s utterance was not a prayer: “I thank thee that | am 
not as other men.” What kind of a prayer was that? “God be 
merciful to me a sinner ;’—there was a prayer! The other was 
nothing but a complacent thanksgiving. Then, again, the Publican’s 
act was a looking up to God. The Pharisee was occupied with him- 
self. He used the name of the Lord, as it seems to me, in a very 
hollow and formal way, but he was occupied with himself, with what 
he had done and what he was. The Publican was occupied with 
himself, too ; but the difference was this: the Pharisce looked as into 
some mirrored tovering plated over his real self, in which he saw the 
images of his vanity and pride; the Publican really looked away 
down into his own heart, and saw himself as he was, and that wag 
why his prayer went up acceptable to God, ‘The moment he |:.oked 
into himself, he had to look up to God. ‘here was the feeling of 
need there. “God be merciful to me a sinner!” ‘The moment he 
became acquainted with himself, and saw what he was, and looked 
much deeper and profoutder than the Pharisee did, then sprang up 
the feeling of need. And this is another essential condition of the 
Publican’s spirit, the feeling of need. We are sinners, and the mo- 
ment we look at ourselves, and bring onrselves into comparison with 
that high and infinite ideal, we see that we are guilty. But remem- 
ber, there was nothing ostentatious in this prayer of the Publican. 
Men can sometimes say that we are miserable sinners, and say it in a 
way which is as Pharisaical as “ I thank thee I am not as other men 
are.” When men begin to lift up their voices so that other men can 
hear them, and to tell how sinful they are, we may begin to question 
at once the sincerity of their utterance. 

Remember the Publican stood “ afar off,” while he said, “ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” He made no ostentatious parade of his 
sin. There is a great deal of that kind of pride I think—the pride 
of an ostentatious parade of sins. God calls upon us to make no 
confession of our sins to our fellow-men ; we may confess any wrong 
done to them ; butfour sins are matters of private dealings with God 
which are sacred and exclusive ; and when we hear a loud-mouthed, 
ostentatious confession of sin, we may doubt the depth of pious feel- 
ing that is there. l 

But tbe Publican believed in the mercy of God—that was bis 
hope, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner.” Some way or other, he 
had gained a glimpse of the truth that it is not only necessary that 
we should know tbat we are sinners, but that we should know that 
there is mercy for us as sinners, but not in our sins. No man ever 
can eay, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner,” in a sincere spirit, with- 
out earnest striving to sin no more. Do not make tbat mercy an 
occasion for sin; if you do, you know the real spirit is not in your 
prayer. Quit your sin now, and not make the mercy of God the 
appliance by which to go on in sin. 

The poor Publican cast himself upon the mercy of God. In this 
is the essence of conversion, the essence of religion. It does not 
consist in a mere crisis of theological opinions, but it is to know him 
and love him and serve him. Aiter all, remember that the crisis of 
true religion in the case of the poor Publican was that he belicved 
in God’s help, trusted in God’s mercy. and cast himself upon it! 

Tt is not that a man hos got a correct creed; ‘tis not his decision 
whether Christ is the second person in the Trinity, or whether he be- 
lieved in a vicarious atonement, it is nothing of this kind, but that he 
feels the need of God's help, he trusts in God's mercy, revealed through 
Christ. ‘There is the very essence of religion, there is the core of it, 
surround it with what forms you please, or let it bristle all over with 
what crecds you may. The essential fact in the core is not some 
strange, peculiar experience, some shock or jar of strange emotion, 
though there may have been a vivid consciousness of relief in the case 
of the Publican, when he had come to this trust in God's mercy ; but 
I repeat it was in the realization of God's love, in feeling his own un- 
worthiness and casting himself upon that love. 

And do not suppose that this act made him a madly indolent man, 
and that he merely sat down after he had cast himself upon the divine 
mercy. Was it one shock and then all over? It appears to me that 
this would inspire a man to the most active piety and humility, with 
a consciousness that he never could do enough. And, moreovar. when 
a man really feels that he is a sinner, he looks upon other siuners with 
a great deal of compassion; he may be sorry for them. He may 
abhor their sins, but after all, there is very little eensoriousness about 
the real Christian. he will work for men aud help them. if he can. ont 
of their sins, and lift them up. He says, “ I was as they are, Lam as 
they are, a poor, weak creature.” He does not say,“I am not as 
other men are.” ’ 

But no one comes to that position where he feels his unworthiness 
and recognizes the mercy of God, and throws himself upon it, and 
then lives in indolence. It does not make a man fall back to say, 
“ I have got religion,” as if religion was somethiug you could pluck 
with one grasp of the hand, but he fecls that he has just commenced 
in religion, and he is striving in humility and charity to realize the 
divine life. ‘This is religion, and it is the spirit of the publican, 
They may tell you it is something else which you must have; you 
must have a particular view of the atoifeinent, you must experience 
a change of heart according to some momentary test of that event ; 
but in a sense of ned and unworthiness you come and cast yourself 
upon God's mercy, made known through the Redeemer ; in that act 
you have commenced the true career of religion—you have entered 
iuto the fore-court of higher and better life. Ths will make the 
costly temple a vestibule of that imperishable sanctuary into which 
we shall come, not as Pharisees or publicans, but as children of God 
and joint heirs of Jesus Christ. $ 
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Be This paper is hospitable to every earnest thought, respectfully expressed, but 
is responsible for none except those of its editor. 


PHILANTHROPIC CONVENTION. 

The first anniversary of this Conveution met in St. James's 
Hall, Buffalo, on the morning of the 16th Sept., 1859, and con- 
tinued its sessions three days. A brief report of the proceed- 
ings and sentiments will be found elsewhere in these columns. 
The Convention was not so numerously attended as the one last 
year in Utica. Many of the same persons were present, and 
much the saine sentiments were uttered, except, perhaps, the 
Free Love sentiment, so-called, which was not so free at this 
mecting. There is, seemingly, much earnest desire to know the 
cause, and to effect a eure, of evils which afilict mankind, but 
each speaker scems to have his or her hobhy—a one-idea sys- 
tem—and each seems to think that their hobby or ism compre- 
hends the whole matter at issue, and that carrying out their 
theory will cure all existing evils. ‘The Abolitionists, of course, 
talked in their usual way, and seemed to think they had the 
Devil by the throat, and called lustily for help to bind him; as- 
suring us that all our difficulties would then be over, and all 
would bev ‘ll. Some of the women seemed to think that if the 
men would iet them vote and be voted for, sue and be sued, in 
a word, if they had all the rights and privileges that men have, 
they could at once bind Satan for a thousand or any other num- 
ber of years. Spiritualists, especially some of the authoritarians 
and mediuns, seemed to think that if we would only allow their 
Spirits to pour out a deluge of words, the Devil would surely 
flee. Orson S. Murray and his satellites seemed to think that if 
they could destroy the gods, Christ, the Bible, and the Church, 

all would be right and comfortable. 
These are the one-idea people and fanatics who infest free 
platforms, and hinder and bring reproach on the more sensible, 
. earnest and practical reformers. But notwithstanding these, 
there were many comprehensive minds there, who had no per- 
sonal hobby or private interests to subserve, and who were 
really earnest to do something toward ascertaining the cause 
and the cure of evil. But it is quite too far and expensive for 
these to be called to Buffalo to listen to what are called simply 
smart and pert sentimentalities, or to listen to unfledged de- 
baters on the value and significance of the Bible. We can 
hear enough of these things every day, and in the churches all 
around us. This Convention has done somfe good, but we are 
disappointed in the fact that it has not done more. We shall go 
again in hope and in expectation that every speaker will be 
silenced when he wanders from the single proposition under con- 
sideration, viz., the cause and cure of evil. This momentous 
question ought not to be used to bring people from afar to lis- 
ten to hobbyists, extremists, enthusiasts, and to those who seem 
to have no comprehensive thought of thé subject, but are en- 
tirely absorbed in one idea. We are sorry to say these things, 
but we should be more sorry to have to abandon all hope of 
thorough and practical reform through the influence and efforts 
of the Philanthropic Convention. 
We are earnest for the cure of evils, and we wish to confer 
with practical minds to thisend. But we wish people who 
talk and write on this subject, to have a thought fully born, 
and clearly to present it, that reflective minds can determine 
whether it be a legitimate offspring of truth and righteousness, 
or whether it be a bastard begotten of narrow conception and 
selfishness. From what we saw and heard at the Philanthro- 
pic Convention at Buffalogand at the United States’ Univer- 
salist Convention at Rochester, and have before seen and 
heard at religious, political and charitable Conventions, and 
in our general intercourse with the people, we think that there 
is but little approach to a comprehensive understanding of the 
cause or the cure of evil, and but little true idea even of what 
our evils are. People seem not to desire to go beyond the 


them a living, or will in some way minister to their aggran- 
dizement. 


upon it as a dog harks for his dinner. 


the precise point where humanity diverged from the divine 
order, (we do not use “ divine” with any mystical or supersti- 
tious significance, but as signifying truth and righteousness, ) 
and to ascertain the consequences of such divergenee, and how 
precisely man may return to the true order of his life. 
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conception of an idea the promulgation of which will afford | comment from the press. He said he bad no apologies to offer 


for it—that, on thy contrary, it was the conclusion of long and 
prayerful deliberation; and, holding these sentiments, he held 
himself amenable, first, to the independent congregation and 


As soon as they attain to this, they rest, and harp 
We believe that the first thing to be done is to ascertain | church over which he was set to minister; second, to the Uui- 
tarian denomination; third, to the Protestant world, and 
fourth, to the nineteenth century and our own couutry: and 
he proceeded to address himself to each of these. 

This sermon is substantially an elaboration of h» former 
discourse, and therefore we will publish but a few of its points, 
showing its gencral thought: 


We do 
not suppose that all our ills spring from one error, but from 
many ; neither do we believe that our sins are “ past finding 
out,” and cured, but what we insist on as the first thing to be 
done towards reform, is to know precisely what ails us, and 
how we may be cured. This knowledge must bespread before 
all people, for we hold that people, when left free, do as well 
as they now. But the trouble is, we don’t really know much. 
Weare preaching and acting on faith in matters where we 
should and can have knowledge. People have been so indoe- 
trinated with the preaching of faith, that they shrink from 
knowledge as from a deadly viper. The entire Church rises up 
against knowledge with holy horror. It is thought that knowl- 
edge would destroy the Church ; and so it would in its present 
faith-form in relation to things of which it can have knowl- 
edge. But through an orderly aud natural growth, it must 
some time put off its swaddling-clothes and its childish fears, and 
become a man, rich in comprehensive thought and knowledge 
(rather than mere faith, to dispense to the people. It must 
be able to impart Lnowledge to the world, or be cast off as an 
incubus on thought and a hindrance to all true progress. 

The Philanthropic Convention was an improvement on the 
Universalists’ Convention, inasmuch as the latter had andj 
uttered but a single thought—nainely, the great love of*God, 
through which all mankind would be saved. This was their 


Tie regarded the Episcopalian a: the most respectable external 
church organization in Protestant Christendom, and b-st entitled to 
imitation, if any model is to preva'l. Lut the religious faith of this 
country would not be content with any mere imititign. The great 
want was yet to be met, for no man could give an inteltigib'e hint how 
the permanent and immortal dogmas, symbols anl sentiments of the 
church universal are to be re-embodied in a ritual and creed which 
shall have all the freshness of an original creation, a'l the fre-doin of 
an inspiration, and still bear every feature and mark of antiquity. car- 
rying the authority of age and custom and universality combined. *** 
He believed that the dust of a long journey shoud cease to be mista- 
ken for original parts of the divine costume, and especially that the 
coats of mail taken on for sclfdefense in times of attack, and now 
worn only from long habit and association, might properly be laid 
aside as burdensome. His views, thouzh perhaps not eatertained by 
the fathers of Unitarianism, were shared by many of the leading scho- 
lars and thinkers of the Unitarian body. Unitarianizm would carry 
into the Church Universal millions whom the Church has driven out 
into the wilderness of doubt and indifference by its denial of reason, 
and injustice to human instincts. *** The time had arrived when Uni- 
tarianism had the option cither to lapse into rationalism, or turn more 
decidedly into the body of the Church of Christ, finding there its 
home and communicating the joy of a son supposed to have been lost, 
returning strong and happy to his father’s house. ##* The theology of 
Christendom had, by its inhospitable interpretations, driven out many 
of the best minds of the civilized world, and religious thought had re- 
solved itself into moral and spiritual philosophy. *** ‘here was some- 
thing sublime and beautiful in such consistency, in these latter ages of 
doubt and schism, in thus hoping against hope and believing against 
evidence. *** Philosophy was of no avail to the world without a church 
as a rr of sage ne The teachings 7 the Catholic and 
wos : Protestant Churches differed not so much in results as in means—the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end of their thought | one teaching by sym)ols and incidents, the other by doctrines deduced 
and utterance, ‘ The great love of God” seems to be a stere- | from those symbols and incidents. What we need was first a faith 
otyped phrase with them; and every speaker, after making his and theology. and then the proper ritnal and worship would follow of 

: l . : 5 ; © "| themselves. *** [Te was himself a Protestant of the Protestants, repudi- 
apologies and relating his experiences (which were by no means ating utterly all faith in apostolic succession aud other Romish dogmas. 


few or short), uttered the words, “the great love of God”; ! The Church was a tradition, as was society—an hereditary thing. It 


and then went on and used up the balance of the time in dilut- | Came down in the blood of successive believers. Its offices were real au- 
ine the thought which the A cords a Sani a thorities, its officers merely temporary and ephemeral — no additions like 
fæ] 5 i, a a . 


the Romanisis, or subtraction like those of the Quakers, could cut off 
Cobb, wife of Mr. Sylvanus, who from the fullness of her | any of Christ's disciples. There were usages and customs which 
emotions, based upon a living experience, did give utter- 


| 

? 

ought to be observed, but he made a distinction between these and 

: : such as were absolutely essential. Baptism and the Lord's Supper 

ance to some truth which many would fain bave received, not- | were essential; but even the neglect of these should not exclude a 
withstanding its heresy. She states that just before her dear 
children died, and while in their right mind, they spoke o 


sincere Christian heart from the Church of Christ. He coud not 
deny the Christian name and character to any one who claimed it 
seeing their Spirit-friends, and that it seemed to her that an- 
gels were hovering over them; that subscquently, when speak- 


upon plausible grouns. ‘There were traths in all departments ui life 
no longer properly in debate, but they were debated, nevertheless, by 

ing with Brother Usher, it seemed as if the Spirit of his wife 

and other Spirits were present. 


winds out of pitch with the age and its progress. Some vices, like 
peryzamy, Spiritualism, socialism, cte., were entitid to no terms, as, 
if a man claimed the liberty of seuttling the ship he and his family 
sailed in, he would not stop to reason with him. It was a great error 
to allow ali things to be debuted—to concede that nothing is settled. 
The true maxim should be, not liberty for freedom’s fake, but liberty 
for trath’s sake. If Protestantism meant entire irresponsiblencss to 
the opinions of all Christendom—that any man has a perfect right to 
protest against anything and everything —then he was no Protestant; 
but he was a Protestant, and he proteste] against such a doctrine, 
Protestantism meant liberty to observe the truth, reverential of the 
past, and tender and hopeful of the future.” 


She felt that the stone was 
rolled away from the door of the sepulcher of our friends, and 
she was entirely conscious that their Spirits communicated 
with us, ete. This wasan innovation on the “ Faith Church,” 
but coming as it did from a mother in Isracl, it was allowed 
to pass without comment. 

Instead of the Philanthropic Convention being confined to 
one thought, it presented many (each person his own), but it 
seemed to lack the power to collate and systematize them, 
to penetrate to the cause of evil, and to institute the means of 
eradicating it. 


On this subject we add the following to our former remarks, 
published in this paper under date of Sept. 3, page 222: 

From the general tone and thoughts in these two discourses 
of Mr. Bellows, and the aspect in which he now places Spirit- 
ualism, we may now that i is the thing which most sorely 
troubles him; aud what has it done? We answer, that when 
spiritual manifestations reappeared in the world about ten 
years since, the world was in a very similar state, spiritually 
aud mentally, as it was when Christ commenced his spiritual 
mission among men. Although at this second appearance of 
the Christ element—Spiritualism, to the natural senses of 
men, there was much profession of belief in a future conscious 
existenee—yet the li/e of man everywhere proved its utter hol- 
lowness. It proved, in fact, that they did not really believe. 
Nevertheless, this faith, so-called, was made the chief corner- 
stone of all Christendom. We had no churches but what 
rested on mere faith. Faith in another life was made the 
ultimatum of all arguments to enforce Christian morality, and 
hence they have taught people to believe it is more cMicacious 
for moral excellence than knowledge. All have taught that 
mere faith in another person, who is better than themselves, 
would save them from the consequences of their sins. Conse- 
quently, this faith has virtually offered a bounty for sinning, 


This may be well, perhaps necessary, in the 
incipient stages of this great undertaking, as showing the uni- 
versal feeling that manifold evils exist, and how they affect 
different minds. But it must not be supposed that the public 
mind, or even the minds of the friends of the Convention itself, 
can not be surfeited with these prelimiuaries—the eternal þe- 
ginning to do, but never doing anything—this coming together 
to show off, and make capital for personal enterprises. We 
have considerable hope of good in the future from these Con- 
ventious; but this hope is based iu no small degree on the 
effects of plain and pointed comments on its speeches and 
actions, 


DR. BELLOWS AND THE NEW CHURCH. 

This prominent representative of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion resumed his pulpit services after the summer vacation, on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 25. He said he felt called upon to 
say something respecting his address at Cambridge, (pub- 
lished in this paper under date of August 20, page 200,) and 
which had ereated so much talk, and called forth so much 
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and the increase of immorality, intrigue, and duplicity a among 
mer and nations, proves the truth of the assertion. This 
faith is proved ts be impotent before temptation, and it is 
shewn tha: the correct moral life of man really depends on 
knowledge alone. 

Now. what has modern Spiritualism done? We answer, It 
has demonstrated to the natural senses of men, that they live 
beyond the dissolution of the body, and that death neither 
transports them into heaven nor hell, but that it is simply a 
change of conditions of life, and that the degree of our spirit- 
ual and moral developments in the natural world determine 
the sphere or “ mansion” into which we pass from the present 


life—that, as a man's life is here, so is his happiness on enter- 
ing the spiritual world. If a man sacrifices his spiritual 
yearnings for knowledge, virtue, and a useful life, to indul- 
genecs of a more physical character—for example, the cultiva- 
tion of an appetite for tobacco, rum, the telling and hearing of 
obscene stories, jokes, and the getting of a living by craft, 
gambling, deception, and other illegitimate means, his Spirit 
must conjoin to corresponding societies and planes of life on 
entering the Spirit-realm. A person who apprehends and 
lives by (ruth aud eternal principles of right here, must, by 
the law of the case, pass to a corresponding suciety and plane 
of life in the Spirit-existence beyond. Hence modern Spirit- 
ualism needs no special grace, has uo devil, depends on no 
faith, but works out its own salvation in the Anowledye of 
man’s duly, relations, and highest interests. It offers no en- 
couragemcut to suicide, nor affords any hope of escaping, by 
any means, the consequences of sin. But these consequences 
are not instituted arbitrarily and viudictively to punish yen, 
but they are the unalterable consequences of vice, and are ne- 
ceszary guides to higlicr virtues and spiritual life. Men can 
better afford to forget anything else rather than their sins and 
their consequences. - 


Faith in God, Christ and the Devil, as being of any saving 
virtue in themselves, and the’ impractical schemes attributed 
to God to save his rebellious children, have really sickened 
aud disgu-ted the more rational minds; and without proper 
discrimination between God and Christ as they are, and what 
men say about them, they have become soured and rebellious, 
chiefly because they have really more knowledge and proper 
respect for them than for the Church. Now Spiritualism, 
giving us /nowledge of these things of which the Church has 
only a crude faith, and this faith having hitherto been the 
chief corner-stone of the Church, of course it is destroyed in 
that degree in which it has hitherto existed; and what is to 
be douve? Simply to destroy all superannuated creeds which 
bind church members to mere faith in things of which they 
can have Lnowledyr, accept the demonstrated, truth and teach 
the same as Lnowledge, and remove faith to its proper prov- 
ince—namely, to things indicated, but which are as yet unseen 
aud undemonstrable. 


The present bewildered condition of Dr. Bellows’ mind, 
caused by the fact thatthe sum and substance of his faith- 
church has passed away, is one to which all of the present 
Church must sooner or later come. Tt is the judgment-seat 
of the faith-church and of mere faith, and a few years to come 
will comprehend the “day” of this judgment. True, as Dr. 
Bellows indicates, many will ponder on the alternatives of ac- 
cepting the current manifestations of God and the religion 
of reason and of manhood, cr turning back to the bosom of 
the Romish Church and freezing themselves to the ereed and 
the Jaud-marks of a rude antiquity. But, thank God, the 
current of mind and humanity is onward and upward, toward 
tho point of the high calling of its capabilities. 

We deeply sympathize with these brothers in trouble, else 
we would not speak thus pointedly. But this thing has come 
of natural growth, aud the issue must be met. There ean be 
no subterfuge, and let us all meet it manfully and in Christian 
forbearance and charity. 

Modern Spiritualism does not come to destroy the Bible, 
but to confirm, unfold and enforce its purest precepts, Nor 
does it come to destroy the Church; but it insists she shall 
take her proper position, and become a help instead of a hin- 
drauce to the normal unfolling aud elevation of mankind. 


fH The article from Miss Hardinge, entitled, * Who are the 
People’s Teachers?” is in type, but unavoidably crowded ont. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


THE UTICA HERALD AND THE WORLD. 


WHAT AILS THEM ? 

The above paper, under date of August Gth and 9th, has 
just been received from some kind friend, with paragraphs 
marked which relate to statements that have been published 
in this paper. Under date of the 6th of August, the Merald 
has the following paragraph : 


“The Spratva, Tevecrapu says that Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis 
is the ‘central mental miracle of the nineteenth century. He never 
writes except he is impelled to do so by more than an ordinary influ- 
ence, and then he religiously devotes himself to it, regulating his diet, 
exercise, sleep, and times of writing according to the laws and princi- 
ples which have been disclosed to him through the mysterious channel 
of intelligence.” 


The Herald adds: 

“When Andrew Jackson was engaged in the respectable business 
of shoemaking, he never worked unless impelled by the more than 
ordinary influence of the demands of the stomach.” 


We are unable to discover joke or sense in the remarks of 
these three lines by the editor of the Herald. If he thinks 
Mr, Davis or ourselves: are mortified to have it known that 
Mr. Davis made shoes in his younger days, he is grossly mis- 
taken, If everybody does not know it, we wish they might. 
We honor nothing so much as industry which contributes to 
the needs of mankind. We wish Mr. Davis made shoes now 
as well as books, or were engaged in some productive labor 
which yielded a supply of his physical needs. We do not 
think it is in accordance with divine order for a man to live 
altogether by his wits, though the angels may help him. We 
want our spiritual preachers to be workers as well. If the 
Herald means to say that Mr. Davis was indolent, and would 
not work unless starved to it, we think it means to say that of 
which it knows nothing, and that which we think is not true. 
If it means to say that Mr. Davis worked for his bread, we 
say, good, and more honorable than to slur honest lahor, or a 
man for uttering his honest thoughts, or to cater to popular 
prejudice for bread. 

But again, the same Utica Herald, on the 9th of August, says : 


«The Spruarust TeLrcrary of August 5th announces an import- 
ant miracle. It declares that L. P. Rand and the Davenport boys, 
who were imprisoned in the Oswego jail for practicing jugglery with- 
out a license, were liberated by Spirits ! Invisible hands unlocked 
the prison doors. ‘Ihe fact is, that the boys were never imprisoned 
at Oswego, but at Pulaski. No other paper has the news that they 
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escaped ‘from the latter place by any supernatural means. 

By what authority, Mr. Herald, do you say the Davenport 
boys were never imprisoned in the Oswego jail? We still 
afirm that they were imprisoned in the Oswego jail. Here is 
a plain contradiction, and if the Herald will prove that we 
are wrong, we will acknowledge it in these columns. Will 
the Herald prove its statement to. be true, or acknowledge 
their mistake ? 

If no other paper (as the Herald says) has published the 
fact that Mr. Rand claims to have been let out of prison by 
Spirits, so much more their shame, for why did they not pub- 
lish it? We will give the true answer, for they dare not. 
It is because they could not publish the fact without ex- 
posing the narrow bigotry and perseeuting spirit which put 
them there. They could not publish anything about it with- 
ont exhibiting the meanness and foolishness of men, to which 
they pander for bread (instead of making shoes for it.) These 
men profess to believe that Spirits unlocked the door and let 
Peter out of jail, on Peter’s sole testimony; but in this case 
we have the positive testimony of Mr. Rand and the two Da- 
venport boys, that Spirits opened the door of their cell in the 
Oswego jail, and told the Davenports to stay, and Mr. Rand 
to go out, and he did so. The jailor’s statement and theory 
of the matter is very much weakened by the fact that he was 
previously told that the Spirits were going to let him out, and 
for greater precaution and test he put on a new, strong and 
complicated lock, which he knew the prisoners had no oppor- 
tunity to fita key to, and at the same time he instituted a 
moro vigilant watch and carc over them. Under these circum- 
stances, his saying that he (hinds Mr. Rand was secreted out- 
side of the cell, and was not in the cell when he locked the 
door that night, has very much the same ring as does the 
Herald's denial that these men were never in the Oswego jail. 
This is undoubtedly an afterthought to meet the fact that Mr. 
Rand was out next morning, but would he not then on his oath 
have affirmed that he knew Mr. Raud was locked in his cell. 
If he did not know this, it was a great dereliction of duty, 
aud more so, that he had been apprised that the Spirits were 
going to let them out. Where was the use to put on a new 
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| lock if he did not take the precaution to know that the prison- 
ers were behind it ? 

We are told that the turnkey of Oswego jail says he knows 
Mr. Rand was in his cell when it was locked that night. The 
ease seems to be much more clearly made out than that of 
Peter, by four witnesses to one. | 

We are painfully aware that the truthfulness of men’s state- 
ments generally depend very much on their positions and per- 
sonal interests, and inthis case Mr. Rand and the other wit- 
nesses have nothing to gain but much to lose in popular favor, 
by testifying, as they do, that Spirits let them out of prison. 
The alleged liberation by Spirits occurred within a very few 
days (two or three, we believe,) of the time when their sen- 
tence to jail would have expired; therefore they had but little 
to gain in time, while the risk was great, which they well 
knew, and talked with the Spirits about it—namely, that if they 
were let out by Spirits, the same venomous spirit (not the 
Spirit which opened the prison-door,) which put them there, 
might pursue its persecutions, and imprison them for a longer 
period for the crime of breaking jail. This they feared, 
and Mr. Rand would not have gone out except by the positive 
order of the Spirit who unlocked the door. 

So we see that all the considerations and influences were 
against their coming out of jail, even though the Spirits un- 
locked the door, and are agaiust their giving testimony to the 
facts. On the other hand, the jailor knows well the unmerci- 
ful prejudice which would rise up against him if he could not 
clear up this matter, and turn it to the account of popular 
prejudice. His position, reputation and “bread” depended 
on it, and hence he puts himself to the task, and concocts a 
sophistry which is seized by those on the plane of the preju- 
dices to which it*panders, and for it he is to be retained in 
office. We do not blame the man so much as we do those who 
make duplicity the condition of office, as well as the condition 
of retaining patronage to the Herald. This jailor could no 
more afford to let this case go to the public on its own merits, 
aud without sophistry to shield’ self-pride and the pride of 
opinion and obstinacy of his constituents, than could the 
-papers afford to publish the fact that, Spirit-mediums were 
misrepresented as jugglers, misjudged, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for truth’s sake, and for allowing Spirits to mani- 
fest through them, or in their presence. Popular error can 
not afford to have truth stated, aud this very influence is mak- 
ing liars and deceivers all the time. It can not make anything 
else. Having set itself up to regulate divine order, aud gone 
contrary to it and quarreled with it, it is like the man who, 
telling one lic, is obliged afterward te lic all the way through 
to make it plausible. 

We think there would be a great deal Jess friction aud wear 
and tear of conscience, and of its earthly temple, if people 
would consent to let God manage things, and accept cheerfully 
all his various forms of manifestation with a view to’ under- 
stand their significance, and without regard to the effect they 
may have on our own or others’ theories. If men would be 
loyal to principles, truth and righteousness, rather than to ex- 
pediencies, sophistry and duplicity, we should all get along 
better. Try ita little while, Brother Herald ; acknowledge 
your manifold errors, cast away expediencics and sophistries, 
and publish nothing but truth, and you will certainly feel more 
like a man—even if your present cotemporaries do not think 
you act and talk like one after their made-up model. 


Apples and Potatoes for Telegraph and Preacher. 

We copy the followiig from a letter by a patron of this 
paper: 

“Sir: As l can not send you the cash until * * *, and to secure 
all of the papers from the commencement, I will send you a barrel of 
potatoes or apples, if you wish, for the TeLeGrapn. It will be an 
accommodation to me. Please state what you will do in your paper 
next week.” ` 


Answer.—We will take apples, (green or dried,) potatoes, 
grain of any kind, butter, cheese, or anything catable, for 
the TELEGRAPH AND Preacter, and books in our catalogue. 
But everything must be shipped at the lowest freight, (he 
price being agreed upon before shipping, and enough should 
be sent to cover the freight and the price of the papers or 
books wanted, including postage, Whatever is sent should 
be marked distinetly, €. Partridye, 428 Broadway, New York, 
Letters should at the same time be mailed, informing us what 
is shipped, how much and by what line, and at what price, 


and when it is expected to reach New York. We think we 
could sell, at low price, many barrels of good, sound, windfall 
apples, which are very abundant in some parts of the country. 
If any persons choose to send us more in value than they wish 
in spiritual papers and books, we will sell them at the best 
price we can, and remit the balance in cash or otherwise, as 
required. 


(The Evoning Sermons of Rey. Henry Wakp Rrecuer are reported and published in 
the TRIBGRATH AND PREACHER every Tuesday after the Sunday of their delivery.) 


REV. H. W. BEECHER’S DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED ar PLYMOUTH CHURCE, BROOKLYN, SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 2, 1859. 


“If they sin against thee, (for there is no man which sinneth not,) and thou be 
angry with them, and deliver them over before thar enemies, and they carry them 
away captives unto a land far off or near: yet if they bethink themselves in the land 
whither they are carried captive, and turn and pray unto thee in the land of their 
captivity, saying, we have sinned, we bave done amiss, und have dealt wickedly ; if 
they return to thee with all their heart, and with all their coul ia the land of their cap- 
tivity, whither they have carried them captives, and pray toward their land, which 
thou gavest unto their fathers, and toward the city which thou hast chosen, and toward 
the house which I have built for thy name: Then hear thou from the heavens, even 
from thy dwelling-place, their prayer anil their supplications and maintain their cause, 
and forgive thy people which have sinned against thee.’”’—2 Caron. 6, 36~10. 


These are a part of the words of that prayer which Solomon offered 
at the dedication of the temple. Rarely beautiful is this whole prayer! 
He first recounts God's mercies and promises to his father, and be- 
seeches God to accept the temple as his house. He prays that it may 
be a place of justice between man and man, and that if his people are 
defeated by their enemies as a punishment for cin, that with repent- 
ance and prayer they may be restored, and that punishinent by the 
elements may be alleviated when this people of God shall repent to- 
ward this tempe, and the famine may be removed. Aud then—and 
this is very touching— he prays tbat whenever strangers may come 
up to Jerusalem, and are in any trouble whatsoever, if they pray to 
the Ged of Isracl, and toward this temple, that they may find salva- 
tion coming forth from it. And then come the words of our text, in 
which he prays that whenever any of this people shall be carried away 
out of their native land into foreign lands, if they think back again, 
and are sorry for the cause of their expatriation, and repent them- 
selves, that God will hear the remembrance, as it were, which they 
have, and the yearning and the prayer toward his house, and he will 
forgive them, and restore their captivity. 

I need not say that these words are applicable by transference to us 
oftentimes. How often are we carricd away captive by our sins, and 
how necdful is it that we should be able to believe, in the midst of all 
the misery and trouble which comes upon us then, that there is such a 
thing as restoration to God, and that he will hear our prayer, and that 
he will bring us back again? 
$ But it is not for that general purpcse that I have selected this pas- 
sage ; the purport of it will be better understood when I shall have 
read the letter which I have in my hands, which is to constitute the 
subject matter of the discourse this evening : 


t Dear Sin: I have just been reading your sermon in the nde- 
pendent and truly it has awakened those feelings within me which I 
ad supposed were stilled forever. I was brought up under the care 
and guidance of a Christian mother, and carefully taught in youth 
the duty and truth of Christianity, and till thirteen or fourteen years 
of age regularly attended church and Sabbath-school. Since then my 
home has been where my business or my trade has called me, and I 
have gradually forgotten almost the lessons of childhood. I have 
not stepped into a church, with but one or two exceptions, for over 
reven years, And losing the faith of my childhood, and gaining 
only a knowledge of sin, I had come almost to disbelieve a great part 
of the book which I was taught to revere. and to consider Christian- 
ity, if not as folly, at least as something akin to it. And now, here 
Iam in the prime of life, with a wife and cbhild—a little girl, for 
whom I would willingly die—living as no man has a right to live; 
a weed in the garden, a benefit to no one; but, rather, I am an ex- 
ample and help to others in the same road I am going. ‘There are, 
and have been, ever tince J began to neglect the service of God, times 
when 1 think all alone of the good I might be doing, of the one tal 
ent I am bringing back without interest, and I feel a most intense 
longing for something higher and better ; but when I come to hear 
or read of religion, the religion of the Bible, then is rebellion in my 
heart, and I can not believe; many things in the Bible look so in- 
credible, so impossible, that I turn away with a fecling, I had almost 
said, of disgust. Aud yet, when I do meet with a true Christian, one 
whose life is as his profession, I feel as though everything in the 
world, wife, child, and friends, were as nothing to the possession of 
this one pearl of great price. 

“ How shall I obtain it? I read in the Bible, ‘Come unto me all 
ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;’ and ‘ he that seeks 
shall find ;’ but the way is dark that seems so light to others, and I 
am altogether gone astray. My wife, though kind, affectionate, and 
a good mother, as her child will show, is not a Christian—f[‘ poor fel- 
low.’] She has never been reared in a pious family, and looks upon 
religion, as commonly practiced, as useless. Perhaps I might have 
been led to the right path by her, had she not needed Icading herself. 

“I have, as J said, doubted parts, and very considerable parts, too, 
of the Bible, yet I know not why. I have never read any infidel 
works; I have never conversed on religious subjects with infidels. 
But must a man believe that the sun and moon at the command of 
man once stood still? Must I believe that a mother can bea virgin? 
Must I believe implicitly everything in the Bible? Do Christians— 
do you believe it all’ Do Christians generally believe it? 

“ Now, Ido most sincerely desire to seck after truth. I would 
give all I am, all I have, or all T shall ever become, for the faith of 
my mother. But with that faith I could never be still; I never 
could quictly settle down and let others do the same, while I heard 
ringing in my cars the command: “Go ye forth into the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature? Oh, whata work is that, 
to lead men to a holier, better, and purer life, leading men to look 
up, ever up, ever seeking something higher. But how can a man 
lead when he is blind himeelf! Oh that F could see with the cye of 
faith! Then might I speak with persuasion, and, perchance, call 
others after me. Mayhap [am trespa-sing on your time, but I could 
hardly resist the temptation to -ay what I have.” 


Now l had a right to read that letter, for that is my man! The 


words } spoke have rcached him, and brought that Iett-r to me, and I 
claim him as my lawfal prey. f read it, again, for another reason; I 


do no wrong, siuce J repress both date, place, and name, and there is! 


no clue by which these will be known. ‘The letter, therefore, is im- 


personal ; and it gives me an opportunity of taking a case from life, 
and preaching to life. I beg leave to say here, that in all discussions 
about the pulpit and the reasons why the Gospel is so little effectual ; 
my own impression about the matter is this, that there is not one pul- 
pit in a hundred that preaches anything but sermons! My own im- 
pression about the origin of Gospel preaching and its successful period 
is this: when men did not care to know what was preaching, when 
they did not care for sermons nor think about sermons, the period in 
which the preaching of the Gospel has always been efficacious, has 
been the period in which men have secn men, have felt throbbing, living 
men, and had something to say. to them, to speak out as a man would 
speak to another man about an important matter. But with culture 
and scholastic habit men have interpreted the word of God: “ Follow 
me and I will make you fishers of men ;” they have interpreted this 
about in this way: “ Follow me and I will make you preachers of 
sermons.” So they have gathered up some subject, prepared it for 
the people, and have gone and preached it. If it did good, the Lord 
be blessed ; if it did not do any good, it is the mysterious sovereignty 
of God. But there is no mystery about it. Preaching has ceased al- 
most to be a living business between man’s heart and God. In the 
congregation, you can add learning or take learning away, under a 
thousand circumstances ; but no man will ever be a successful preacher 
who does not feel the throb of the whole congregation, who does not 
see their hearts ; who does not study their eyes, who does not take the 
great primary truths of Christianity and apply them to the living con- 
sciousness of man, in his business with men. Such preaching as that, 
and that only, will be certainly efficacious, and that is the thing which 
is necessary to fill the empty churches. If there were preaching of 
the Gospel in our time, of this kind, not only would every church be 
filled to overflowing, but thousands more would be built ; for you may 
depend upon it, there is never a man who speaks as an intelligent man, 
and who preaches intelligent truth with a living sympathy for men, 
but people do not flock to hear him. There is nothing that interests 
men so much as religious truths when applicd to their real wants; there 
is nothing which interests them so little as the preaching of dry homi- 
lies and sermons on theologies. 

I suppose there are thousands of men who will admit that their 
own selves are described here in this letter, although it is not every 
man who can so briefly and admirably describe his case, for this is a 
well-written letter. Take notice, if you please, of the first period 
indicated here—the period of childhood, and of the one impression 
produced upon him--a mother’s teaching. ‘Take notice also of the 
transition period, when he was thirteen or fourteen ycurs of age, and 
what the consequencés were, namely, going away from home, neglect- 
ing moral influence, ceasing to attend the house of God, reading and 
prayer. In short, his religious culture ceases, and that took place 
which we shouid suppose would take place. There is no mystery 
about it; it is simply a part of a natural law. For if a man should 
go away from the place where his mother tongue was spoken, and 
never read English books and take no pains to keep it in his 
mind fresh, and if he had been taught to use and hear another lan- 
guage spoken, it would not be long before he would lose the use of 
his own. If a man were reared with good manners till he was thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, and then should go away into frontier and 
uncivilized life, and should take no pains to maintain that decency 
which he had once, all the influences of the proprieties of life would 
gradually disappear from him, and he would become as semi-barbar- 
ous as any man in the neglect of literature, learning and general in- 
telligence, and it would not be long before all the early influences 
would die out in his mind. Turning away from all this moral cul- 
ture, no matter how well a man may have been cultured, there must 
be something that shall keep up the knowledge, and maintain in the 
heart a sensibility, or little by little it wiil wear away. 

_ A long period of this neglect, it appears—there was in this case, 
from seven till twenty-one, until he scarcely knew the house of God. 
My friends, the Church, although it is a divinely-appointed thing, is 
yet humanly administered, amd therefore the Church, as an actual 
institution. is a very imperfect one. ‘There is no Church that stands 
on earth that a man is disposed to criticize, which he can not find 
fault with; and we who live in it are a great deal more conscious of 
these faults than those who live entircly outside. Yet I think it is 
the best thing the world has for the promotion of religious knowl- 
edge; and as the world is controlled and governed now, no man who 
has been taught in childhood the truths of religion can afford to be- 
come ignorant of these things by a non-attendance in the Church of 
God. Poor as it may be, and imperfect, yet no man can afford to 
dispense with its teachings. 

There is no other place in the world where a man can get:the same 
knowledge again ; even under poor preaching, a man who goes away 
from the house of God, goes away from the best thing we have. We 
are not to suppose, however, that this is all—that he merely ceased 
to attend the house of God, to read the Bible and to pray ; it is very 
plainly intimated that there was something else : “ Losing the faith 
of my childhood and gaining only the knowledge of sin, I have almost 
come to disbelieve a great part of the book I was taught to revere.” 
‘There was a positive development of wrong, as in any man acquainted 
with sinful courses there will be. 

We are not to suppose that skepticism is always only the result of 
depraved feeling; for I suppose there is such a thing as an honest 
intellectual doubt. A man may be misled by his head honestly. 
But skepticism may arise also from the effect of « perverted religion, 
exhibited by false professors. There are many men, who see reli- 
gion only as it is exhibited by those whom they sze to be proud, 
worldly. selfish, and perhaps wicked. A man may become a skeptic 
on that ground ; but more often it isa moral state, a reluctance of 
the unganctified heart, seeking to get rid of moral restraint and moral 
obligation. This is the ground, in nine cases out of ten, of all the 
unbelief and skepticism in the world. It is nothing but a reluctance 
to be what the Bible commands every man to be. This is the ac- 
count which is given by the word of God of it. When Paul, in the 
first chapter of the cpistle to the Romans, describes the condition of 
the heathen world, he makes this point distinctly : “ Because that 
when they knew God, they glorificd him not as God, neither were 
thankfal, but became vain in their imagination, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Protessiug themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed fhe glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things. Whercfure God also gave them up to uncleanness 
through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies 
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between themselves. Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshiped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever.” * * * “ And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to do those things which are not convenient.” 

And even more pointedly does a divine Master declare this, And 
this truth I think we will find upon examination. that nothing is so 
really the cause of skepticism as moral obliquity. The man who 
begins to be a wrong-doer, begins also to be an unbeliever. That 
it was so in this case is very plain from the frank intimations of the 
letter itself. 

Now comes the period of manhood ; the man is settled in life— 
God has put him in the sanctuary of the family ; without his know- 
ing it, God haz placed him in the church, for in this world the family 
is the church. Ie begins now to feel hig want asa man and as a 
father. His heart is beginning to be hungry; and mark, the mo- 
ment his heart begins to be in want. sec how readily and how natu- 
rally he yearns toward that very thing which before he despised. 
Before, when he did not feel his want, he turned away from the Bible 
and religion, but the moment when from other causes his heart begins 
to be softened, that very moment the heart itself veers about and 
points right toward that same thing ; which shows that it is the con- 


dition of the heart that turned him away, and the condition of the 


heart that drew him hack again. 

I now ask every sober-minded, honest heart in this assembly to 
listen to this artless confession, and tell me whether such thoughts ag 
these are not manly and becoming. “ ‘There are,” he says, “and 
have been ever since I began to neglect the service of God, times 
when I think all alone of the goed I might be doing, of the one talent 
I am bringing back without interest, and I have a most intense long- 
ing for something higher and better.” Again he says: “ A little 
girl for whom I would willingly die—living as no man has a right to 
live, only for myself, a weed in the garden, a benefit to no one, but 
rather by my example helping others in the same road I am going.” 
There is no enthusiasm in this; it is simply a practical bill of items ; 
and I ask, is there not something manly ia this? Can there be found 
a man who has not felt the time in which he was obliged to say : J, 
too, have measured my life; LT look back and see the past. What 
has it done for me down to this moment? What is my future? Am 
I living for worthy objects; am I preparing myself for that destiny 
which,is to await me? Is my life a life of moral profit, or is it a lite 
of waste and of ruin? 

I think there are a great many persons that do think these things 
upon uncasy pillows, but do not tell their minister of it, nor their 
wife of it, nor their brother, their father—nor anybody of it. But 
there is a great deal of religious uneasiness, of religious reflection even 
in men that pass for infidels in this world ; for I do not believe under 
some circumstances anything else can be, but that. How would it 
surprise you to learn how much of religious sensibility there is in 
men who are supposed to be entirely free from it. I think if you 
were to make the acquaintance of one of them yonder; there is an 
old, worldly, hard man— kcen, penurious and grasping, selfish it may 
be—and a by-word among his neighbors. But he is taken sick, and 
shut up for two or three weeks ; the minister goes to see him several 
times, and finally, little by little, he establishes a sort of confidence ; 
and the old man says to him, “ Sir, it is not probably suspected that 
I think about religion ; but I tell you I think a great deal more 
about it than folks think I do.” Well, is not that your case? And 
aren’t there hundreds of men sitting here to-night, who, if they were 
to speak the truth, would say to me, “You think I am a poor, 
thoughtless wretch, but I think a great deal more on the subject of 
religion than you give me credit for.” 

In other words, God is good and merciful, and long-suffering. 
The child, on whose head a mother’s tears have fallen in sacred 
baptism, the child for whom there are representative prayers in hea- 
ven, I believe the Spirit of God deals with that child from month to 
mouth and year to year, and does not yet give him up. Great is 
the power of parental faithfulness, great is the covenant premise of 
God, for if we bring up our children aright, they shall be cared for 
in the divine dispensation. 

But now mark the result of his efforts to read the Bible; he de- 
clares that he turns away from his Bible almost with disgust. ‘There 
is a prevalent feeling that it is folly ; and farther on you will notice 
he asks the question as to whether a man must believe in all parts 
of the Bible, and in those miraculous passages in all their details. 
“ When I come,” he says, to read or hear of religion, the religion of 
the Bible, there is rebellion in my heart and I can not believe ; many 
things in the Bible look so incredible, so impossible, that 1 turo 
away with a feeling, I had almost said, of disgust. But when 1 do 
meet with a true Christian, one whose life is as he professes, | feel as 
though everything in the world, wife, child, friends, were as nothing 
to the possession of that one pearl of great price.” 

Now is it not surprising that a man who had the good sense to 
write both parts of that sentence, did not think to put them both 
together? He declares that he looks at the outward, the letter, the 
mere vehicle, and feels the old rebellion ; but when he sees the thing 
itself, his heart approves of it, and his spirit goes out toward it; he 
declares that that for which the Bible is of any value, namely, for its 
spiritual truth, when it is brought before him in such a way that he 
conceives it and understands it, it has his hearty approval. 

Tet me say in reference to this state of mind: First, that the 
Bible is not, itself, and never was, meant to be an object of reve- 
renee, but it is simply a guide-book ; and if it guides men rightly 
tgward truth, aud toward that for which all truth is worth anything, 
namely, character, that of itself is the highest. possible contirmation 
of the divinity of the Scriptures. What if a man should take Mur- 
ray’s Hand Book of Italy and read the accounts of its magnificent 
museums, its temples, its baths, its mausoleums, the statues and va- 
rious pictures that are stored in that repository of ancient and mod- 
ernart. And suppose that while sitting in his carriage rea tins the 
book in his hand, he should) commence criticizing and forming hia 
judgment of things by the guidebook. He goes to see no temple, 
he goes into no museum, he stands before none of those pictures, 
none of all that Rafuclle in his gentle inspiration depicted; he gors 
before none of those sublime things which Michael Angelo left; he 
does not luok at all that Leonardo De Vinci left behind bim; none 
of all that Caracei left; none of all that is lett by that band of no- 
blemen, snd nobler men never spoke the truth on carth than these 
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Bot these be doos not a 


old pabnters. he stnply reads the guide- | 
book ond ninkes bis ert ebme  Hafactle’s pietres are bat borrowed | 
pesinisms, Michal Anuclets fr seacs are contorted, savage and ri- 

Gienhews t aml oa he cite and reads the enidelbook. What would be 

ssid of oreh zoman us that? Every man ean see that a enide-book 
is sinply a beck that should lead a man to the thing decribed, and 
ther bis judewient aud action are to be derermined by the thing it- 
self and net by the baok that dircets him te it. 

Be it is sactiv with the Bade: it is pota bock which a man sets 
up bebxe him as that were a God. ftis exactly as if he were grop- 
ing in the wilderness, and this shows hin the way across ; as if it were 
anviddng but a highway in whieh men were to walk along toward the 
eresia, city sus fit were anything but a book to tell us how to get 
to the objeet decried Take it, and see what it describes; go where 
Uf sass, aud lock for yourself. The word of Ged comes to describe 
what mun is. ord tells ns what man must do to be changed. The way 
to read the Bibie is not te read the letter, but go to the substance of 
the thing spoken of. Try the word of God by what you find outside 
the Bible, and net by anything inside of it. -If it says all men are 
sinners. vou are not to find it out inside here, (in the Bible,) but inside 
here, iin the heart.) Doves it deelare that God's grace is powerful, the 
way i to put yenreelf in a position where that grace can take effect, 
and s+ if it docs take effecte In such things as these the Bible truth 
is in veur own hearts. Tf the Bible truth is the actual experience of 
som ic. yen are to find out by your daily experience and daily dis- 
posiicn whether the Bible is trae or not. Therefore. when a man 
says, “ When I see religion as exemplified in the true Christ'an, I ap- 
prove of it; but when I sce religion as it is in the letter, 1 don’t be- 
lieve in it; nor don’t I, and nor don’t you. and nor don’t anybody. 
A man may go into the woods, and be wiil say to me, I hear the birds 
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And so God opens in the pages of his Word the history of the 
divine administration—sweeping back through thousands of years, 
he recounts the experiment of human want, and human weakness, 
and partial human recuperation. We unfolds in his woré the coun- 
cils of divine will, and the majesty of divine reeuperative love, which 
is set forth especially in his own well-beloved son. Jesus Christ; and 
he says to the world, “ Here lam!’ Christ comes, and talks, and 
teaches as never man did; he fills a whole world with the sublimity 
of his presence and the majesty of his Jove. A miracle, or a moral 
change scarcely less than a miracle, follows the preaching of the 
Gospel everywhere ; men are renewed. and nations transformed or 
else broken up, comminuted and re-established on better foundations 
—the whole world is changed, and that power comes, growing 
brighter and brighter down to our day—incn are changed from wick- 
edness to virtue—the drunkard, thief. and the poor, miserable, libidi- 
nous wretch, one by one, touched by this sacred fire, are lifted into 
new spheres of Jife—men that were groveling and selfish, are now 
found to be renewed, and sit at the feet of Jesus clothed and in their 
right mind. And now, when all this is displayed. together with the 
glowing future of a brilliant immortality, and the whole choir of 
sweet celestial spirits bid us come to God and heaven—in the presence 
of these mighty sublimities, a man asks me, “Do you think the 
mother of Christ was a virgin?” Why, a toad would have thought 
better! Where is man’s moral sense? What has become of man’s 
nature. that is untouched when God's own hand displays these glo- 
ries—these evidenc:s of Christ's deepest feeling ; when this heaven, 
when this joy. when this transporting glory of the beatified state— 
when this all the poet ever dreamed of—when all these things are 
opened up before the soul of man—when woe and ruin become trans- 
formed into bliss and glory—when these are all brought to man, and 


sing. and they are exquisitely beautifal : but let him go and look ate God says, “ This is for yourself—this is the promise to you and your 


the eggs in the nest. and he says, T don’t kear any particularly delight- 
ful music here. No. of course not ; especially if the eggs have been 
hatched, and left nothing but the shel!—the birds all flown away. 

“ Now come and see the place where he lay,” saith the old voice; 
and many a man goes to see where Christ lay, who will not look up 
to see the living Christ right above them. Jf a man wauts to know 
whether the Bible is true, he must do what the Bible tells him to do. 
If the Bible be a chart—what is a chart good for, if halfa-dozen cap- 
tains, sitting on shore, discuss the merits of the paper? If you want 
to know whether a chart is true, sail over the ground that is marked 
out, and see if it is right. Ifyou find rock where it says “rock ;” if 
it is shallow where it says “shallow;” if it is current where it says 
“ current ;” if it is calm and safe where it says “ calm and safe ;” then 
‘you may be pretty sure it is right. But the chart will not reveal any- 
thing unless you take it and go and try if it is as laid down there. 

So take God's word, in which human life is all charted down—take 
that word and go out into human life, and measure character by it, 
and conduct by it, measure all the channels possible to the human 
soul by it, measure Gad’s grace to men, and. God's grace realized. 
Measure your own life by it, and see whether the word of God is not 
true ; true, that is not for all finical faults and speculations, but for 
all the substantial things of human life, and especially for all those 
great needs of man’s religions life. 

T do not, |owever, shrink from the minutest investigation of sacred 
writ; and if a man asks me if the sun and muon stood still, I say, I 
suppose the phenomena occurred which is properly described in those 
words; I suppose there was unquestionably at that time just such an 
appearance as would be described in that way. “Do you suppose a 
mother was a virgin?” J suppose the man is a fuol, for the time 
being, to ask such a question. I suppose just simply this, the New 
Testament tells us that the Saviour was conceived and born of a wo- 
man, and that it was by the power of the Holy Ghost, and so far 
faside rom the natural processes of the ordinary ; just simply that I 
find no difficulty in believing that. Shall I not believe that He who 
made that effect, and who ordained, from the beginning of the world, 
that we should spring into life from the life of another, can He not 
control that wonderful effect, which He has Himself recognized and 


children forever” ; the man who does not feel this promise, does not 
feel God—he does not feel the glory of this moral disclosure—he only 
feels there is a blunder in the arithmetic somewhere—he only feels 
that the string that ties up the parccl of medicine is not good and 
strong! Iam ashamed of iny kind, when I find men so quick to carp 
at such simple and little things ! 

But I read again: “ How shall I obtain it? I read in the Bible, 
‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’ and ‘they that seck me shall find me ;’ but the way is dark 
that seems so light to others. and I am altogether gone astray.” How 
shall we call it? Which is the question put by the jailor in the an- 
guish of conviction to the Apostle, in the prison, when he said,“ What 
shall I do to be saved?” Jt is the question which has been put ten 
thousand times, and blessed be God, it has ten thousand times been an- 
swered by disclosures of peace and mercy! It is the question which 
is put again to-night—What shall I do to be saved? 

I remark, in the first place, no man can find salvation in the Lord 
Jesus Christ who does not use his good sense and his voluntary power 
to come to the Lord Jesus Christ as a living person, and not to the 
Bible, except as a book that tells you about Christ. And when you 
have learned what he is, and what this Christ means, stand wp, and 
God’s Spirit will help you to stand before the great and Jiving person, 
your Lord and your God. The question is this—will you come to this 
Saviour? Will you trust in him as your personal friend? Will you 
heartily renounce all those courses which are disallowed by him? Will 
you forsake your sins, repenting of them, and cleave to him by faith ? 
Will you follow him as your Model, your Lord, and your Master? 

It seems very simple to say this, but it is simpler yet to practiceit, 
though it may seem hard to men before they have done it. No man 
ever finds Christ that his first feeling is not this—‘* Why did you not 
tell. me before how easy this thing was?’ A great many of those be- 
fore me now have said this, and who will smile at their own’simpli- 
city at the time. How many of you have said, ‘‘Is thatit??? ‘ Why.” 
said one, ‘‘ when you saw me groping as I did, why did you not tell 
me just this?’ I said, I did tell you just that in twenty different 
ways ; I turned it, and turned it, and turned it; but no man ever 
sees it by another’s looking, nor by another's telling it; it must be 
-seen by his own inward experience ; every man must see it for him- 


sustained, so that His son should be born of a mother? There is no 
trouble in it to me, unless I want trouble, and then there is nothing 
on earth which I can not make it out of. 

When aman believes that God has made the world—made the 
frame-work of life--made the bedy with all its muscles, I don’t under- 
stand, for one, how there is any difficulty in believing in miracles. If 
God pleases to stretch forth his hand, and either to use a law or stop 
it—if it pleascs God to do that, I see no difficulty in believing that he 
did so. 1 will not, however, follow this course of dealing with inci- 
dentals, but does this book tell the truth about your nature and con- 
dition? Dors it tell how to make yourselves better? Doss it afford 
you the means of obtaining a view of God, that the soul needs, that 
the soul will feel, and pervade it, and transform it? Does it point to 
you the noblest way of life, and show you one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the soul—love? Isit a book which reveals to you the gran- 
deur of immortality? Is that future which it sets forth, bright in 
color, though in form indistinet, worthy of your faith and following? 
These are the questions which I put, not whether there bas been here’ 
and there some ineidental thing which admits of doubt. There may 
be some imperfections, though I think there àre none. But I ask, 
What are the great central and moral purposes of the word of God? 
Do there approve themecives to the honest judgment and fair investi- 
gation? If they do, then L think it is unworthy in you to be nibbling 
about the out-kirts cf the book so filled with the great palpitating 
power of saving godliness, of virtue and of salvation. What an im- 
pertinence it is to neglect these great things of truth, and to be troub- 
ling ourselves abont these little things. 

It is recorded by an old Italian painter, who had been engaged in 
decorating a temple with frescoes from the word of God. that he had 
filled the ecciling with sublime conceptions, and particelarly in the 
midet—there sat a prophet, simple, vast, sublime, as if all the future 
were brooding on his sou. He bad been so wrapt up in the concep- 
tion of the whole character and feeling of the prophet. that he feared 
he might have made rome little inaccuracy in sume other portions of 
the work ; so he called in a friend, and said, “ How does the picture 
strike yout’ + 1 think,” said be, “ the toe of that left foot is a little 
out of drawing.” Nothing of the moral quality--nothing of the con- 
ception of the figure—nothing of the whole thing as a sublime whole 
caught his eye and arrested his feeling or taste; but he saw that 
there was a little crook in that toe. 


self; and God is ready to give his help, if he will only do that. 

And then, farther, it is not enough fora man to dwell upon this 
subject with akind of sober revery. There is a great deal of reli- 
gious musing, that amounts to just about the same as it would for 
an engineer to walk over a field where there ought to be entrench- 
ments ; it amounts to about as much as for him to walk along and 
say to himself, “This ground ought to be occupied with different 
things; here to be the ditch, here the glacis, here to be the ram- 
parts; and so he walks from sunrise to sunset, but there is no blow 
of pickaxe, no workmen, no work, but there is thinking about work. 
So many a man sets and broods upon his case, and says, I have gone 
away from the instruction of my youth ; T have gone away from the 
faith of my mother ; oh, dear, how shall I get back! Now, the sal- 
vation of a man’s soul is of more importance than anything else on 
earth, and when he asks this question. I answer, he is only to put 
into his effort the same degree of manliness, the same degree of force, 
that he uses in his secular vocation. 

What if a man should see his ship in the harbor sinking a foot per 
day, scuttled by the labor of some fish, or injured in some other 
way, and he should go rowing all around it, saying, “O my ship! 
O my ship is sinking—what shall Ido?’ But all this time he puts 
no force pump in; nobody puts sails about the hull to keep the 
water out; no diver goes down to see where the damage is ; he only 
goes round and bemoans his ship. He ought to lose; he deserves to 
see his ship sink. 

So it is with a man whose life is sinking down, down, down: and 
he only talking about himself, “Oh, T am drifting down, down! 
Oh, what will become of me; how shall I escape?’ Not by think- 
ing and dreaming, not by reveties and sentimental sadnerses ; but 
by doing, and hy putting into the subject of religion the same direct- 
ness, the same sense, as you put into your secular business. If man 
were but half as anxious to get well in soul when he is sick, as he is 
when he is sick in body, there would be fewer men who would say, 
“ What shall I do to be saved,” and be so lung without an answer of 
mercy. 

The word of God is explicit. and as I took my text from, the Pro- 
phets, T will turn to another of them. In the 29th chapter of Jere- 
miah, 11th verse. it says: “ For J know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to! 
give you an expected end. ‘Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall} 
go and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye shall! 
seck me and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your 
heart.” For religion is as real as anything on earth; and no man 
who is in earnest to know what character is, who is in earnest to 
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answer of mercy. A 

There are one or two other incidental points, before I leave this 
letter, to which I wish to call attention. and the first is, the sid and 
respectful allusion it makes to the influence of his wife npon him. 
He confesses that if she had been a Christian, she might have led 
him, but she herself needed leading. This ig one of those thing~ of 
which but little can be said, and much must be felt. God made wo- 
man to be better than a man. Man was made stronger toward the 
earth than a woman, and woman was made stronger toward heaven 
than a man. Man, therefore, is for enterprise and strength in worldly 
arrangements ; for power, instruction, and accumulation ; for organ- 
ization and enterprise in worldly things. And while God meant that 
with this there should be beauty and unity, the two making one, the 
woman was ordained to lift up her heart to heaven, to be nearer to 
heaven with her thoughts, to have purer feelings, and always to as- 
pire and look up for something better. Therefore, when a woman is 
wedded to a man, and walks in darkness by his side, she has left her 
‘fate unfulfilled ; for, if there be but one Christian in the household, 
it should be the woman : for by the swect despotisin of love, she is 
the master, because she is, in the ordinance of God, the mother ; be- 
cause in her is the key that opens the golden gates of life; to her is 
committed the generation yet to come. of which she is the teacher— 
and woe, woe is hers, if she bea wife and a mother, and not a 
Christian! 

Again I remark, that in this brief statement there is great encour- 
agement to parental faithfulness; especially are we here shown what 
is the power of a faithful mother upon the child. The seed long sown 
shall >t last come up. She may go home first, she may have gone 
home that taught you—where is your mother? How many of you 
are without an earthly mother; and to how many of you does that 
word sound like a sound from heaven itself. How many of you have 
gone astray aud forgotten her counsel ; you are very wicked now, or 
it may be you are in the very midst of the jugglery of wild, infernal 
pleasure and vice. Had you a mother that was a woman of God, 
and was she faithful? Do you scarcely dare to look back to all the 
instruction you received while upon her knee? J have hope for you, 
not because you are good—but oh, the power of a mother with God ! 
itis great. I believe children who are consecrated in the lap and 
bosom of maternal love to God—I believe, after all else shall pass 
away, and the whole scene closes, and the whole world may seelu to 
rise up against her counsel, still there is the golden thread of a mo- 
ther’s love, and it will not be broken, though it may be tossed about 
like a gossamer, and apparently broken and gone ; yet, by the bye, 
when the storms come, and the sea roars, and the heavens are black, 
something is seen beginning to hold the drifting human heart, thin 
as tissue it may appear, but stronger than hempen cable or iron chain, 
a mother’s teachings will hold fast the imperiled heart, and lift it up 
to heaven at last; and though crippled and damaged, it is safe an- 
chored at length in a tranquil sea! Great is the promise, and great 
the hope! If there are discouraged souls hcre to-night, whose labor 
of tove seems vain, do not be discouraged. Oh, great is the mother's 
hope and faith! Persevere, and though you may never sce the fruit, 
it shall come forth! I believe this man who wrote the letter is sure 
to be a Christian, not because he is good, but because God is faithful 
to a mother’s tears and prayers. 

T remark, again, how great is the width of divine working in this world! 
This letter comes to me on account of the first sermon I preached here after 
T came home—a communion sermon. It was putinto type, and the thoughts 
and feclings flew abroad, and here is one of the strokes that were struck. 
As if a man would sow some choice flowers in his garden, but the wind 
takes one of them out of bis hand, and wafts it away yonder to the road, 
and then a little bird picks it up, and winging her way among the leaves 
of the forest, the seed is dropped in some quiet nook, and there it sprouts 
and grows, At length the gardener finds that the seeds he planted, some 
by the long rain were rotted, and part killed by the drought, have failed 
entirely ; while all unknown to him, a long way off, in some sheltered 
dale, this lost seed lifts up its fairy blossoms ef rare beauty. How strange 
it is—those which he planted and tended carefully are lost, while just the 
one he never thought of was dropped there, rooted there, grew there, and 
blossomed there! 

Now is it not just so? Are there not ten thousand seeds which come up 
where they were not planted, but sown as they drifted across the plain? 
Are there not men here to-night from every whither? Some from dear old 
England, some from faithful old Scotland, some from great-hearted Ireland, 
some from careful New England, some from the far West, some from the 
South, where the sun makes perpetual summer—are they not here from 
every part of the earth—the North, the South, the East, the West? Are 
there not those here to-night who shall reeeive, perhaps, an impulse that 
shall be their salvation—drifted afar off, it may be, into some unexpected 
port, some unlooked-for haven, where these influences shall culminate, and 
shall bring forth fruit to God ? 

Perhaps some of you have come here to-night to hear what that babbler has to say, 
some may come from curiosity, and others to find fault; it matters not what the tido 


that drifted you here, if here that work of grace should begin in your heart which 
should bring you and mo together in the kingdom of our Father's glory hereafter, 

There is one more point of application that I wish to make. 1 wish to call the atten- 
tion of Christians to the fact that we are never to suppose the werk of grace is not going 
on. Even now, unknown to us, men are in a sitnation in which they might be drawn 
out from impenitence, and become children of light and rejoice in God. You never 
know till you try how accessible men are. If you bave the living spirit of prayer in 
your heart, you may rely upon one thing, you shall fud that God ts working out-ide of 
the churches, and outside of the ordinary influences, by the mystery yf providence as 
well as the mystery of grace. Gud is preparing the hearts of men. the reaping of them 
is for us, the sickle is in our bands. 

It is said that at the battle of Solferino, what with fear of being crushed, what 
with a fear of the barbarity of French soldiers, of which they lad heard, hundreds of 
wounded men crawled out of the field and hid themselves in the ravines, coppices and 
thickets. After three days had been past in searching, still there were hundreds lett 
unfound who had secreted themselves, and many were found so far spent that they died 
ere they could be brought to the hospital. 

My Christian brethren. there are hundreds of nen now hiding themselves in coppices 
and thickets ; they are wounded, and need healing medicaments. Ge, faithful Chris- 
tian, and carry consolation to them ! They are crying ont in their distress, and ashing 
for help and sympathy at our hands. Let us then be faithful tothe conta around about 
us, and there shall not be ene of us that shall not AML his bosom with sheaves, Po not 
wait for revivals . they are blessed things when they come, bat the firmer is thankful 
for the dew that comes every night, and dees not wait fer the showers that come ocea- 
sionally. We must work while the day lasts, and. perai entire God will give us abun- 
dant fruit. 

Now I have only to say tonight, as vou go home to your families 
their midst, or beside your bed, to put up the petition ‘of the 
this one, who is the son of a mother, Brethren, pray fer this man, and let him bo as 
a brother to you! Fathers, pray for this man as if he were ir own son! Christians, 
unite your prayers with me to-night that God would send eht and pour db upon the 
heart of this sleeper, by which he shall be broucht to a caving knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ! O how blessed, if by and by 1 shaft be able te stund up in your presence 
and say, t Tho child that was lost ds found, the dead is ative !"" 

And not only that, but this sermon will po forth on the wings of the wind, and will 
be reni. And there are other wen in other States, and they wall say Tain preaching 
right to them. And there will be imore awakened, and more, And by and by we shall 
receive other tidings that will show that it was partaken ef by many, and we shall hear 
of the conversion of many others, So God awakens, and so he multiplies eflects, and 
so makes the simplest canes produce the most complicated results. 


and knes? down in 
aithful mother, pray for 
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old painters, But these Le does not see : he simply reads the guide- 
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And so God opens in the pages of his Word the history of the 


bock and makes bis erit cisme. Raelle’s pictures are but borrowed divine administration—sweeping back through thousands of years, 
plevtatisms. Michael Angeles freseoes are contorted. savage and ri- he recounts the experiment of kuman want, and human weakness, 


dieul us: awg so be site and reads the guide-bock. 


What would bet and partial human recuperation. 


He unfolds in his wore the coun- 


gaid of oreh a man as that? Every man can sce that a guide-book ; cils of divine will, and the majesty of divine recuperative love, which 
is siniya book that should icad a man to the thing de-cribed, and | is set forth especially in his own well-beloved son, Jesus Christ; and 


then his juderiert and action are to be determined by the thing it- 
Relf and net ty the book that direets him to it. 

Saiti canh with the Bilde; it is nota bock which a man sets 
np beore Jim s- if i? were a God. Vt is exactly as if be were grop- 
ing i the willeruess, and this shows kim the way across ; as if it were 


anviLire bat a highway in whieh men were to walk along toward the 
elestial city: cs Pit were anything but a book to tell us how to get 
to the object deseribed. Take it, and see what it describes; go where 
it saya cca deck for yoursif, The word of Ged comes to describe 
what new ds. ord tells ns what man mast do to be changed. The way 


torad the Bible is not te read the letter, but go to the substance of 
the thing spoken of. ‘Try the word of God by what you find outside 
the Bih. and net by anything inside of it. If it says all men are 
sinners. vou are not to find it out inside here. (in the Bible,) but inside 
here. Co the heart.) Docs it declare that God's grace is powerful, the 
way is to put yourself in a position where that grace can take effect, 
and s= if it dees take effecte Tn such things as these the Bible trath 
is in your own hearts. Tf the Bible truth is the actual experience of 
seme iie, yen are to find out by your daily experience and daily dis- 
postion whether the Bible is true or not. Therefore. when a man 
says," When [ sce religion as exemplified in the true Christian, I ap- 
rove of it: but when I see religion as it is in the letter, T don’t be- 
Bese in it ;” nor doen't I, and nor don't vou. and nor don’t anybody. 
A man may go into the woods, and ke will say to me, I hear the birds 
sing. and they are exquisitely beautiful: but let him go and look a 
the epes in the nest. and he says. I don't kear any particularly delight- 
ful music here. No. of course not ; especially if the eggs have been 
hatched. and left nothing but the shel!—the birds all flown away. 

“ Now come and see the place where he lay,” saith the old voice; 
and many a man goes to see where Christ lay, who will not look up 
to see the living Christ right above them. If aman wants to know 
whether the Bible is true, he must do what the Bible tells him to do. 
If the Bible be a chart—what is a chart good for, if half-a-dozen cap- 
tains, sitting on shore, disenss the merits of the paper? If you want 
to know whether a chart is true, sail over the ground that is marked 
out, and see if it is right. If vou find rock wliere it says “rock ;” if 
it is shallow where it says “shallow;” if it is enrrent where it says 
“ current ;" if it is celm and safe where it says “ calm and safe ;” then 
you may be pretty sure it is right. But the chart will not reveal any- 
thing unless you take it and go and try if it ts as laid down there. 

So take God's word, in which human life is all charted down—take 
that word and go out into human life, and measure character by it, 
and conduct by it, measure all the channels possible to the human 
soul by it, measure God's grace to men, and God's grace realized. 
Measure your own life by it, and sce whether the word of God is not 
true ; true, that is not for all finical faults and speculations, but for 
all the substantial things of human life, and especially for all those 
great needs of man’s religions life. 

I do not. ' owever, shrink from the minutest investigation of sacred 
writ; and if a man asks me if the sun and muon stood still, I say, I 
suppose the phcnomena occurred which is properly described in those 
words; 1] suppose there was unquestionably at that time just such an 
appearance as would be described in that way. “Do you suppose a 
mother was a virgin?” I suppose the man is a fuol, for the time 
being, to ask such a question. I suppose just simply this, the New 
Testament tells ns that the Saviour was conceived and born of a wo- 
man, and that it was by the power of the Holy Ghost, and so far 
faside rom the natural processes of the ordinary ; just simply that I 
find no difficulty in believing that. Shall I not believe that He who 
made that effect, and who ordained, from the beginning of the world, 
that we should spring into life from the life of another, can He not 
control that wonderful effect, which He has Himself recognized and 
sustained, so that His son should be born of a mother? There is no 
trouble in it to me, unless I want trouble, and then there is nothing 
on earth which I can not make it out of. 

When a man believes that God has made the world—made the 
frame-work of life—-made the body with all its muscles, I don't under- 
stand, for one, how there is any difficulty in believing in miracles. If 
God pleases to stretch forth his hand, and either to use a law or stop 
it-——if it pleava God to do that, 1 see no difficulty in believing that he 
did so. J will not. however, follow this course of dealing with inci- 
dentals, but dors this book tell the truth about your nature and con- 
dition? Does it tell how to make yourselves better? Dors it afford 
you the means of obtaining a view of God, that the soul necds, that 
the cout will feed, and pervade it, and transform it? Does it point to 
you the noblest way of life. and show you one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the sonl—love ? Js it a bock which reveals to you the gran- 
deur of immortality? Js that future which it sets forth, bright in 
color, though in form indistinct, worthy of your faith and following? 
These are the questions which E put, not whether there bas been here 
and there some ineidental thing which admits of doubt. here may 
he seme imperfections, though 1 think there àre none. But J ask, 

What are the great central and moral purposes of” the word of God? 
Do iese approve them: ives to the honest judement and fair investi- 
gation? Hf they do, then L think it ig unworthy in you to be nibbling 
about the out-kirts cf the book go filled with ‘the "great palpitating 
power of saving godliness, of virtue and of salvation. What an im- 
pertinence it is to neglect these great things of truth, and to be troub- 
ling ourselves about these little things. 

It is recorded by an old Italian painter, who had been engaged in 
decorating a temple with dreseoes from the word of God. that he had 
filled the ceiling with sublime conceptions, and particelarly in the 
midst——there sat a prophet, simple, vast, sublime, as if all the future 
were brooding on bis goul. Je had been so wrapt up in the concep- 
tion of the whole character and feeling of the prophet. that he feared 
he might have made some little inaccuracy in some other portions of 
the work ; so he called in a friend, and said, « How does the picture 
strike you Y's) think,” said he, © the toe of that leit foot is a little 
out of drawing.” Nothing of the moral quality --nothing of the con- 
ception of the figure-- nothing of the whole thing as a sublime whole 
caught his eye and arrested his fecling or taste; but he saw that 
there was a little crook in that toc. 
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he says to the world, “ Here I am!” Christ comes, and talks, and 
teaches as never man did ; he fills a whole world with the sublimity 
of his presence and the majesty of his love. A miracle, or a moral 
change scarcely less than a miracle. follows the preaching of the 
Gospel everywhere ; men are renewed. and nations transformed or 
else broken up, comminuted and re-established on better foundations 
—the whole world is changed, and that power comes, growing 
brighter and brighter down to our day—men are changed from wick- 
edness to yirlue—the drunkard, thief. and the poor, miserable, libidi- 
nous wretch, one by one, touched by this sacred fire, are lifted into 
new spheres of Jife—men that were groveling and selfish, are now 
found to be renewed, and sit at the feet of Jesus clothed and in their 
right mind. And now, when all this is displayed. together with the 
glowing future of a brilliant immortality, and the whole choir of 
sweet celestial spirits bid us come to God and heaven—in the presence 
of these mighty sublimities, a man asks me, “ Do you think the 
mother of Christ was a virgin?” Why, a toad would have thought 
better! Where is man’s moral sense? What has become of man’s 
nature, that is untouched when God's own hand displays these glo- 
ries—these evidenc:s of Christ's deepest feeling ; when this heaven, 
when this joy. when this transporting glory of the beatified state— 
when this all the poet ever dreamed of—when all these things are 
opened up before the soul of man—when woe and ruin become trans- 
formed into bliss and glory-—when these are all bronght to man, and 
God says, “ This is for yourself—this is the promise to you and your 
children forever” ; the man who does not feel this promise, does not 
feel God—he does not feel the glory of this moral disclosure—he only 
feels there is a blunder in the arithmetic somewhere—he only feels 
that the string that ties up the parcel of medicine is not good and 
strong! Iam ashamed of my kind, when I find men so quick to carp 
at such simple and little things ! 

But I read again: “ How shall I obtain it? I read in the Bible, 
‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’ and ‘they that seek me shall find me;’ but the way is dark 
that seems so light to others. and I am altogether gone astray.” How 
shall we call it? Which is the question put by the jailor in the an- 
guish of conviction to the Apostle, in the prison, when he said,“ What 
shall I do to be saved?” It is the question which has been put ten 
thousand times, and blessed be God, it has ten thousand times been an- 
swered by disclosurcs of peace and mercy! It is the question which 
is put again to-night—What shall I do to be saved? 

I remark, in the first place, no man can find salvation in the Lord 
Jesus Christ who does not use his good sense and his voluntary power 
to come to the Lord Jesus Christ as a living person, and not to the 
Bible, except as a book that tells you about Christ. And when you 
have learned what he is, and what this Christ means, stand wp, and 
God’s Spirit will help you to stand before the great and living person, 
your Lord and your God. The question is this—will you come to this 
Saviour? ‘Will you trust in him as your personal friend? Will you 
heartily renounce all those courses which are disallowed by him? Will 
you forsake your sins, repenting of them, and cleave to him by faith ? 
Will you follow him as your Model, your Lord, and your Master? 

It seems very simple to say this, but it is simpler yet to practice it, 
though it may scem hard to men before they have done it. No man 
ever finds Christ that his first feeling is not this—‘' Why did you not 
tell me before how easy this thing was?’ A great many of those Dbe- 
fore me now have said this, and who will smile at their own’simpli- 
city at the time. How many of you have said, “ Is thatit?’ “ Why.” 
gaid one, ‘‘ when you saw me groping as I did, why did you not tell 
me just this?’ I said, I did tell you just that in twenty different 
ways ; I turned it, and turned it. and turned it; but no man ever 
sees it by another’s looking, nor by another’s telling it; it must be 


.seen by his own inward experience ; every man must sce it for him- 


self; and God is ready to give his help, if he will only do that. 

And then, farther, it is not enough fora man to dwell upon this 
subject with akind of sober revery. There is a great deal of reli- 
gious musing, that amounts to just about the same as it would for 
an engineer to wali over a field where there ought to be entrench- 
ments ; it amounts to about as much as for him to walk along and 
say to himself, ‘This ground ought to be occupied with different 
things; here to be the ditch, here the glacis, here to be the ram- 
parts; and so he walks from sunrise to sunset, but there is no blow 
of pickaxe, no workmen, no work, but there is thinking about work. 
So many a man sets and broods upon his case, and says, I have gone 
away from the instruction of my youth ; I have gone away from the 
faith of my mother ; oh, dear, how shall I get back! Now, the sal- 
vation of a man's soul is of more importance than anything else on 
earth, and when he asks this question, I answer, he is only to put 
into his effort the rame degree of manliness, the same degree of force, 
that he uses in his secular vocation. 

What if a man should see his ship in the harbor sinking a foot per 
day, scuttled by the labor of some fish, or injured in some other 
way, and he should go rowing all sronnd it, saying, “O my ship! 
O my ship is sinking—what shall ldo??? But all this time he puts 
no force pump in; nobody puts sails about the hull to keep the 
water out; no diver goes down to sce where the damage is; he only 
goes round and bemoans his ship. He ought to lose; he deserves to 
see his ship sink. 

So it is with a man whose life is sinking down, down, down; and 
he only talking about himself, “Oh, T am drifting down, down! 
Oh, what will become of me; how shall I escape?’ Not by think- 
ing and dreaming, not by reveries and sentimental sadnerses ; but 
by doing, and by putting into the subject of religion the same direct- 
ness, (he sune sense, as you put into your secular business. If man 
were but half as anxious to get well in soul when he is sick, as he is 
when he is sick in body, there would be fewer men who would say, 
“What ehall I do to be saved,” and be so long without an answer of 
mercy. 

The word of God is explicit, and as 1 took my text from, the Pro- 
phets, I will turn to another of them. In the 29th chapter of Jerc- 
miah, 11th verse. it says: ¢ For I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to 
give you an expected end, ‘Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall 
fo and pray unto me, and J will hearken unto you. And ye shall 
neck me and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your 
heart.” For religion is as real as anything on earth; and no man 
who is in carnest to know what character is, who is in earnest to 
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know what God is through Jesus Christ: no man, if he be in earnest, 
and comes to God in prayer, and perseveres in it, searching and re- 
searching his heart—no such man will be turned away without an 
answer of mercy. , 

There are one or two other incidental points, before I leave this 
letter, to which I wish to call attention. and the first is, the sad and 
respectful allusion it makes tothe influence of his wife upon him. 
He confesses that if she had beena Christian, she might have led 
him, but she herself needed leading. This is one of those things of 
which but little can be said, and much must be felt. God made wo- 
man to be better than a man. Man was made stronger toward the 
earth than a woman, and woman was made stronger toward heaven 
than a man. Man, therefore, is for enterprise and strength in worldly 
arrangements ; for power, instruction, and accumulation ; for organ- 
ization and enterprise in worldly things. And while God meant that 
with this there should be beauty and unity, the two making one, the 
woman was ordained to lift up her heart to heaven, to be nearer to 
heaven with her thoughts, to have purer feelings, and always to as- 
pire and look up for something better. Therefore, when a woman is 
wedded to a man, and walks in darkness by his side, she has left her 
‘fate unfulfilled ; for, if there be but one Christian in the household, 
ic should be the woman ; for by the sweet despotism of love, she is 
the master, because she is, in the ordinance of God, the mother ; be- 
cause in her is the key that opens the golden gates of life; to her is 
committed the generation yet to come. of which she is the teacher— 
and woe, woe is hers, if she bea wife and a mother, and not a 
Christian ! 


Again I remark, that in this brief statement there is great encour- 
agement to parental faithfulness; especially are we here shown what 
is the power of a faithful mother upon the child. The seed long sown 
shall at last come up. She may go home first, she may have gone 
home that taught you—where is your mother? How many of you 
are without an earthly mother; and to how many of you does that 
word sound like a sound from heaven itself. Tow many of you have 
gone astray aud forgotten her counsel ; you are very wicked now, or 
it may be you are in the very midst of the jugglery of wild, infernal 
pleasure and vice. Had you a mother that was a woman of God, 
and was she faithful? Do you scarcely dare to look back to all the 
instruction you reccived while upon her knee? Ihave hope for you, 
not because you are good—but oh, the power of a mother with God | 
itis great. I believe children who are consecrated in the lap and 
bosom of maternal love to God—I believe, after all else shall pass 
away, and the whole scene closes, and the whole world may see1a to 
rise up against her counsel, still there is the golden thread of a mo- 
ther’s love, and it will not be broken, though it may be tossed about 
like a gossamer, and apparently broken and gone; yet, by the bye, 
when the storms come, and the sea roars, and the heavens are black, 
something is seen beginning to hold the drifting human heart, thin 
as tissuc it may appear, but stronger than hempen cable or iron chain, 
a mother’s teachings will hold fast the imperiled heart, and lift it up 
to heaven at last; and though crippled and damaged, it is safe an- 
chored at length in a tranquil sea! Great is the promise, and great 
the hope! If there are discouraged souls hcre to-night, whose labor 
of tove seems vain, do not be discouraged. Oh, great is the mother’s 
hope und faith! Persevere, and though you may never sec the fruit, 
it shall come forth! I believe this man who wrote the letter is sure 
to be a Christian, not because he is good, but because God is faithful 
to a mother’s tears and prayers. 

I remark, again, how great is the width of divine working in this world! 
This letter comes to me on account of the first sermon I preached here after 
J came home—a communion sermon. It was putinto type, and the thoughts 
and feclings flew abroad, and here is one of the strokes that were struck. 
As if a man would sow some choice flowers in his garden, but the wind 
takes one of them out of bis hand, and wafts it away yonder to the road, 
and then a little bird picks it up, and winging her way among the leaves 
of the forest, the seed is dropped in some quiet nook, and there it sprouts 
and grows. At length the gardener finds that the seeds he planted, some 
by the long rain were rotted, and part killed by the drought, have failed 
entirely ; while all unknown to him, a long way off, in some sheltered 
dale, this lost seed lifts up its fairy blossoms of rare beauty. How strange 
it is—those which he planted and tended carefully are lost, while just the 
one he never thought of was dropped there, rooted there, grew there, and 
blossomed there! 

Now is it not just so? Are there not ten thousand seeds which come up 
where they were not planted, but sown as they drifted across the plain? 
Are there not men here to-night from every whither? Some from dear old 
England, some from faithful old Scotland, some from great-hearted Ircland, 
some from careful New England, some from the far West, some from the 
South, where the sun makes perpetual summer—are they not here from 
every part of the earth—the North, the South, the East, the West? Are 
there not those here to-night who shall receive, perhaps, an impulse that 
shall be their salvation—drifted afar off, it may be, into some unexpected 
port, some unlooked-for haven, where these influences shall culminate, and 
shall bring forth fruit to God? 

Perhaps some of you have come here to-night to hear what that babbler has to say, 
some may come from curiosity, and others to find fault ; it matters not what the tido 
that drifted you here, if here that work of grace should begin in your heart which 
should dring you and me together in the kingdom of our Father's glory hereafter. 

There is one more point of application that T wish to make, 1 wish to call the atten- 
tion of Christians to the fact that we are never to suppore the work of grace is not going 
on, Even now, unknown to us, men are in a situation in which they might be drawn 
out from fmpenitence, and become children of light and rejoice in God, You never 
know till you try how accessible men are. Jf you have the living spirit of prayer in 
your heart, you may rely upon one thing, you shall {nd that God is working outside of 
the churches, and outside of the ordinary influences, by the mystery gf providence as 
well as the mystery of grace, God is preparing the hearts of men, the reaping of them 
is for us, the sickle is in our bands. 

it is said that at the battle of Solferino, what with fear of being crushed, what 
with a fear of the barbarity of French soldiers, of which they had beard, hundreds of 
wounded men crawled out of the feld and hid themselves in the ravines, coppices, and 
thickets, After three days had been past in searching, still there were hundreds left 
unfound who had secreted themselves, and many were found so far spent thatthey died 
ere they could be brought to the hogpital. 

My Christian brethren, there are hundreds of men now hiding themselves in coppices 
and thickets ; they are wounded, and need healing medicaments. Go, Lith Chris- 
tin, and carry consolation to them ! 'Fhey are crying out in their distress, and asking 
for help and sympathy at our bands. Let us then he faithful tothe ronte around about 
us, and there shail not be ene of us that shall not ON his bose with sheaves, Do not 
wait for revivals : they are blessed things when they come, but the farmer is thankful 
for the dew that comes every night, and dees not wait for the showers that come octa- 
sionally, We must work while the day lasts, and peradventaure God will give us abun- 
dant fruit. 

Now I have only to say tonight, as vou go home to your families and knert down in 
their mid-t, or beside your bed, to put up the petition of the taithful mother, pray for 
this one, who is the son of amother, Brethren, pray for this man, and let him be as 
a brother to you! Fathers, pray for this man asf he were vourewn son! Christians, 
unite your prayers with me to-ntidht that God would gend lieht and pour it upon the 
heart of this sleeper, by which he shall be bronght to a saving Knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ I O how blessed, if by and by Pahalt be able testand up in your presence 
and say, “ Tho child that was lost is found, the dead is alive 1 n 

And not only that, but this sermen wili go forth on Uhe wings of the wind, and will 
be reat. And there are uther men in other States, and they wil say I am preaching 
right to them. And there will be moro awakened, and more, And by and by we shall 
receive other tidings that will show that it was partaken of by many, and we shall hear 
of the conversion of many others. So God awakens, and ro hho multiplies offects, and 
so makes the simplest canes produce tho most complicated results. 
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EARLY FACTS OF SPIRITUALISM. 
NUMBER TWO. 

We desire to presurve in these pages, a transcript of several articles upon 
the early facts and phenomena of Spiritualism, which were written before 
the Sprrircan TeLecraps was instituted. They originally appeared in 
the columns of the Neo York Tribune. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune of Oct. 1, 1851.] 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS, 

Dear Sin: In your paper of the 8th iust. you say, “If 
anybody has anything novel, reliable, and worth knowing from 
the unseen world,” you will give him a hearing. I come to 
you to enable you to perform that promise. 

I have, as you are personally aware, had very many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing spiritual manifestations; 1 have been 
engaged for nearly two years in investigating the subject, 
having, during that time, seen many mediums, aud witnessed 
many hundred exhibitions of that which, to some, is so inex- 
plicable ; and, with your permission, I will give to the world, 
through your columns, the knowledge of what I have seen, 
heard and felt. It will require a number of articles to do 
this, and some labor on my part; yet I will cheerfully undergo 
it, because the matter seems to me of so much importance to 
all living beings. I have no personal object to answer; I am, 
as you are aware, pursuing a mechanical business of my own, 
which affords me a competence, and I desire to make no money 
out of this matter. I have no book “ On Ghost-seeing” or 
the like, whose forthcoming I wish to herald, and from whose 
ready sale I can realize profits. I have no lectures to deliver, 
nor exhibitions to make, under the interesting announcement 
of “Admittance twenty-five cents; children half price.” I 
have only the wish that my fellow creatures may know what 
is going on in their very midst, on a subject so intensely inter- 
esting that they may be induced to examine for themselves, 

I would advise no one to believe that what I shall relate 
emanates from the spiritual world merely on my say-so, nor 
indeed on that of any number of persons; and I wouid advise 
no oue to come to any conclusion upon once, twice, and even 
three times witnessing the manifestations, The evidence is so 
persoual in its character, that it is impossible for language to 
couvey the precise effect produced upon the observer, and the 
process of communication is so slow through some modes, and 
so imperfect in all, being in fact yet merely rudimental, that 
it ought to require several interviews to come to any con- 
clusion. But such interviews ought to be had; such examina- 
tions onght to be made; for the world is very much misled 
by pretenders who claim to have solved the mystery, while no 
one is interested to expose the shallowness of the pretension. 
I have read and examined carefully these pretended explana- 
tions, and they are to me, and to all who have given the sub- 
ject any attention, most unsatisfactory, most inconclusive, nay, 
even ridiculous and absurd. 

Thus, a Mrs. Culver professes to have solved the mystery, 
by deposing to a conversation with Miss Catharine Fox, a girl 
then about fourteen years of age, in which she alleges some 
tricks of the Fox family were confessed. Mrs. C. does not, 
and doubtless can not in truth say, there was any confession 
that there was no reality in spiritual mauifestations, but sim- 
ply that they had discovered a mode of producing sounds, 
which they could resort to at sittings where they were anxious 
to excite somebody’s interest, when Spirits declined to co- 
operate. 

But to believe this even, I shall want something more than 
ex parte statements, and an assurance that they were not ob- 
tained while under Mr. Burr’s psychological influence. Miss 
Catharine was at my house when a short paragraph in the 
paper appeared, giving the substance of a statement made by 
Mrs. Culver, which would shortly be printed. I read it to 
her, and she promptly denied it, and requested me to write 
out a full aud unequivocal denial for her to publish, which I 
advised her to defer until the statement appeared. In the 
mean time, or soon after, she left my house, Therefore, if 
there is any blame for her not promptly and publiely denying 

made by Mrs. Culver, I feel it should rest upon 
me, she having no relatives nor advisers here at that time. 

But even if the child did say all that Mrs. Culver states 
she did, it is of but little conseyuence as a solution, because , 
these manifestations are constantly going on in all parts of the 

country, and in ‘many parts of Europe, where the Fox girls 
wever have been. Many mediums bave been developed in 


families who disbelieved in the possibility of Spirits mani- 
festing their presence to the natural senses of man. Respect- 
able families in our own city and vicinity have been disturbed 
by spiritual manifestations when ignorant of the cause, and 
have come to me to learn if what they witnessed corresponded 
with my experience. Some of these families have been con- 
vinced of the reality of spiritual manifestations through one 
of their members becoming a medium, which they, as they 
say, “would not have made public for the world,” because of 
their reluctance to believe, or the unpopularity in which they 
or their friends hold it. Were it not unpopular, a plenty of 
mediums would be found in our own midst. The number of 
mediums in the United States may be safely estimated at-one 
thousand, while the believers number tens of thousands. The 
more rational view of the matter, as related by Mrs. Culver, 
under the family jars, jealousies, aud other circumstances, is, 
that the girls were willing to amuse themselves with Mrs. 
C.’s attempts to make sounds and performances resembling 
these super-terrestrial phenomena. They, however, must 
stand or’ fail by their own integrity. I only ask for them 
candor and fair dealing, for if they or any one else have prac- 
ticed deception in this ,matter—of all others the most sacre 
in human destiny since the advent of Christ—no words can 
express the baseness in which I hold them. If there is decep- 
tion on their part, it is most unaccountable that the Fox 
family should allow this little girl, only fourteen years of age, 
to come alone to the city of New York, and for six months 
submit to tle scrutiny of hundreds of persons, males and 
females, day and night, asleep and awake, at any time, and in 
any place where she chanced to be. I say if all is deception 
on their part, this is wonderfully strange. She resided in my 
family several months. I have many times taken her to 
church, and places of amusement, when rappings would oceur, 
to her great annoyance, in spite of all her efforts to prevent 
them. [L have seen her several times, in church, when the 
raps on the floor were begiuning to excite the attention - of 
strangers sitting near, put her knees up agaiust the seat in 
front, so her feet did not touch the floor within a foot, or 
thereabouts, and, as if to signify to her that she should not 
attempt to teach them propriety, they would rap much louder 
than before, until she resumed her natural position. 

On several of these occasions I have asked the Spirits to ex- 
press by signals aud- sounds, or by touching me in different 
places, their approbation or disapprobation of the sentiments 
uttered by the preacher, which they have done in a most dis- 
criminating and satisfactory manner. Others of my acquaint- 
ances have witnessed aud experienced these things, and in 
‘these and many other instances which I shall hereafter relate, 
lit is impossible that Miss Catharine, (who was the only me- 
dium present,) or any other person in the form, could have 
i touched me where and as I was touched, without my know- 
ing it. 

Fanii; a Mr. C. C. Burr, who lectures and writes with 
great flippancy, and with an assurance that is equaled only 
by his want of candor or knowledge on the subject, professes 
to explain one of the many modes through which Spirits mani- 
fest their presence, namely, rappings by a motion of the toe- 

joints. Now [have heard him, and others among my own 
acquaintance, who could wake sounds with their joints slightly 
resembling the ‘Rochester Kuockings’ in some of their phases, 
which might mislead those, aud those ouly, who are unfamiliar 
, With the sounds made by the Spirits. But I can relate to you 
hundreds, aye, thousands of incidents, in which I have heard 
sounds which could uot be produced by breaking the toes of 
all the people in the world. 

Drs. Lee, Coventry avd Flint, of Buffalo, profess to have 
discovered the secret in some peculiar use of the knec-joint, 
, and their disclosure has been again and again put forth as a 
most complete solution of the whole mystery.. Why, what 
they have said no more solves it than it explains how the milk 
gets into the cocoa-nut ; and I can give to you numerous facts, 
which would carry couviction to any candid mind—to any 
mind, indeed, where ignorance had not measured its capacity 
or presumption its strength, and where presumption and ignor- 
ance had not together entirely overrun it. 

This is the task which 1 propose to perform through yvur 
colunns—to enable your readers to judge how far the expla- 
nations already given, or which may be given, ought to be satis- 
factory, in the hope that candid, clear und intelligent minds 
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may be induced carefully [to examine this interesting phc- 
nomenon: 

I am aware that in doing this I shall relate many things 
which will be hard of belief to those who have never witnessed 
anything of the kind. All Ishall ask in such cases will be 
that you believe I mean to deal fairly with you, and that I 
intend to tell only what I believe to be true, so that your 
readers may seck the opportunity to witness and judge for 
themselves. 

I will go further, and name the times and places where the 
events occurred, which I shall relate, and where I may be per- 
mitted, I will give the names of those who were present, thus 
affording to all who choose to inquire, the fullest opportunity 
of testing the accuracy of my statements. 

I ought, however, to promise that I shall take no trouble to. 
refute bald assertions without proof. Suek. for instance, as 
C. C. Burr’s remark in regard to Mr. Cap viz.: “ I affirm, 
I positively know that there is no such intelligence there,” 
fe say I know, because I have had ample opportunity 
to know that there is no such knowledge there,” &c. Those 
who are at all acquainted with this subject, are fully aware 
how entirely without- any foundation in truth these assertions 
must be. It is simply true of it, that he did not know and 
could not know what he asserts. 

Such averments I do not purpose to notice, for though they 
are calculated from their boldness to deceive the unwary and 
uuthinking, they are too transparent to mislead for a moment. 
any one who is willing to examine and judge for himself. 

Leaving such assertions, then, by the way-side, ] shall aim 
only at giving such facts as will enable all, who will consider 
them, to judge for themselves how far they are super-terres- 
trial in their character, and how far they can be explained on 
any other hypothesis which has been or may be given. 


In doing this I shall endeavor always to bear in mind an in- 
junction given through these manifestations, to “close my 
mouth to the utterance of slander, and my ears to the recep- 
tion of it,” and I shall bave no fear of injuring the community 
by disseminating a knowledge of that which has solemnly en- 
joined me to “ Fear not to proclaim the immortality of the 
soul,” and to “© Imitate Christ in his humility, in his submis- 
sion to the will of God, and in his love to man.” 

Yours truly, CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


SINGULAR ILLUSIONS. 


The strange illusions with which hypochondriacs and insane persons 
are of:entimes affected are not a little amusing to the unconcerned 
specta or, however uncomfortable they may be to the patient himself. 
There are many anecdotes respecting these illusions related by medical 
authors. 

Marcus Donatus informs us that the baker of Ferrara believed he 
was made of butter, and on that account would not approach the oven, 
lest he should melt. 

The same author relates, that a person by the name of Vicentinus 
imagined he wasof such an enormous size that he could not go through 
the door of his apartment. Flis physician gave orders that he should 
be forcibly led through it, which was done accordingly, hut not with- 
out a fatal effect, for Vincentinus cried out, as he was forced along, 
that the flésh was torn from his bones, and that his limbs were broken 
off, of which terrible impression he died in a few days. accusing those 
who eenducted him of being his murderers, 

Gruner relates the case of a German student of theology, by the 
name f Itau. Imagining himself the subject of a divine eall, without 
waiti:s for holy orders, he commenced preaching. ‘The following is 
the conclusion of one of his discourses :— He who believes not in 
witches does not believe in the devil; he who docs not believe in the 
devil does not believe in God ; he who does believes not in God must 
be daianed.” : 

Hy ochondriacs have sometimes imagined themselves a frail article 
of china, and, of course, have been in constant fear of being dashed to 
pieces, by the carelessness of servants or the forgetfulness of friends, 
Pope. in ® The Cavel of Spleen,” thus represents these same breathing 
articles of brittleware :— 


en mea a a a 


Here living tea-pots stand, ono arm held out, 
One bent: the handla this, and that the spout ; 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks ; 
Here sighs a jar,” ete. 


Frux ww tas Peorit.—The Rev. Mr. Peters, of ‘Tennessee, was 
preaching, and, having a large gift of continuance, was somewhat 
protracted in his discourse. Several of his bearers left in the midst 
of the sermon, One young man was on his way to the door, when 
Mr. Peters pointed his long finger at him, and said: © Brethren, that 
youre man has just ag good a right to go outas any one.” Tt is need- 
legs to say that he was the last deserter. At another time, while Mr. 
Peter: was preaching, a young man started to leave the house, and 
maki z some noise as he went, Mr. Peters p-used, and said: “I 
will Laish my discourse when that young man gets ont.” The fel- 
low v-ry coolly took his seat and said: “Then it will be some time 
before vou get through!” ‘Phe preacher, however, was up to him, 
and remarking, “ A bad promise is better broken than kept,” went 
on with his sermon. d ` 

' 
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WHOLESALE 


Ashes—Dcrv : 15 @ ct. ad val. 


Pot, 1st sort. JO0HB...... 512%@ — 
Poari, Ist sort... 5 @ — 
Bread--Drery : 15 @ ct. ad val. 
Pilot, B Ib... 4a 5 
Fine Navy. 3sha@ 4 
Navy ..... 2%@ — 
Crackers .............. aka i 
Bristles--Dcry : 4 Ð ct. ad val. 
Amer. gray and white.. 30 @ 50 
— 
Candles—Dery : 15 A ct. 
Sperm, P th.....-..... 40 @ 41 
Do. pt. Kingslands, , 5 @ 5 
Do. do. J’d and My 5 @ —- 
Adamantine, City. 18 @ 20 
Adamautine, Star . 17 @ 18 
Cocoa—Derv : 4 P ct. ad val. 
Marac’oin bd. Ib....... — f@ 3i 
Guayaquil in bd.. 13 @ 13% 
Para, in bond.......... 10 @ — 
St. Domingo, in bond.... T3(@ 8 
Coffee—Doury: 15 A ct. ad val. 
Java, white, @ 1b...... 15 @ 16 
Babia............06... 10%@ 12 
Brazil..... 0... 0.00208. W%@ 11% 
Laguayra... 2 @ 12% 
Maracaibo.. WwY@ 12 
St. Domingo, u @ Ws 
Flax--Drrty : 15 @ ct. ad val. 
American, @ Ib........ 8 @ 99% 
Fruit--Dery : not d’d, 30. Dry F.,8 B 
ct. ad val. ’ 
Rais, Sn. B Wek....... —- @ — 
Rats. beh. and bx 220 @ 2 25 
Cur’nts, Ztc. B 1b.. 5 @ 5% 
Flour—Doery : 15 P ct. ad val. 
State, Suporfine........ 410 @ 460 
Do, Extra........ 0... 450 @ 5 00 
Ohio, Ind. & M. f. h.. — @ —- 
Do. do. Superfine 440 @ 460 
Do. Extra...... .5— @6— 
Do. Roundhoop,... — @ — 
Do. Superfine...... 450 @4 75 
Do. Extra.........5— @ 6 00 
Ui. & St. Louis sup&fan 5 25 @ 5 50 
Do. Extra.........6—- @t— 
Mich. Wis. & Iowa extra 5 00 @ 5 50 
South. Baltimore, supor 5 30 @ 5 50 
Do. Extra..... .... 575 @ 6 50 
Georgetown & Alex. sup 5 30 @ 5 75 
Do. Extra,........625 @7— 
Petersburg & Rich. sup. 5 30 @ 6 — 
Do, Extra,,.......630 @7— 
Tenn. & Georgia, sup... 5 25 @5 75 
Do. Extra.........600 @7— 
Grain—Dury : 15 @ ct. ad val. 
Worar--0. Ind. & Hi. w. 125 @ 140 
Do. winter red, 118 @ 125 
@ 105 
@115 
@ 140 
@ 1 20 
@ 150 
3 @ 135 
Canada, white... @1 36 
Do. clab.... .. @i 
Southern, white. @ 140 
Do. Red........ 120 @1 25 
Corx--Western mixed.. 80 @ 8% 
Del. & Jer. yol.. 82 @ 85 
Southern white, 81 @ 82 
Do. yellov, 82 @ 85 
Ry. ceeeeeeeeee 10 @ 85 
Oats... 35 @ 42 
Barley 7 @ 7 
Hay— x ; 
N. R.inbails, 310015. 60 @ 75 
Hemp-- 
Russia, cl. P tun......- 200 00/@215 00 
Do. outshot.........++.180 --@— 
Manilla, B lb.......... 64@ 6% 


Sisal .o.. ce cee 
Italian, B tun. 
Sute. seres 
American de 


Do. do. Dressed... 


Hides—DuTY : 4 Act. ad val. 
B. Ayres. 200241} Bib. 25 @ 27 
Do. do. gr. 8. 00.6... 3%@ M“ 
Orinoco .... 6.66 23 @ 24% 
San Juan .... 21 @ 2 
Savanilla, ete 11 @ = 
Maracaibo, s. and d 16 @ B 
Maranh, ox, etc... 16 @ 17% 
Matamoras .,. 2 @ B 
P. Cab, (direct). 2 @ R 
Vera Cruz... 2 @ 23 
Dry South.. l @ 1 
‘Calcutta Buff, wy@ lá 
Do. Kips, B pee... .... 180 @ 1 90 
Do. dry salted., veee 1 05 f 1 10 
Black, dry... seee eee 100 @ 100 


Honoy-—-Dury : 24 P ct. ed val. 


0 
‘Cuba, P gal.. noenee 688 @ 7 
Cuba, (in bond)... a @ % 
Hops—Dery : 15 R ct. ad val. 
1867, Fast and West... 6 @ 8 
1868, Enst and West... 8 @ 1 
Iron-—-DurTY : 24 @ ct. ad val. 
Pig, English, and Scotch 
a tun N 23 — @r 50 
Bar, Frit, TVF 1.2.97 60 (@100 00 
Bar: Sw. or sixes. . 85 — (@ 81 50 
Bar, Am. rolled........ 80 00 @— -- 
Rar, English, refined... .53 — (@55 — 
Bar, English, com...... 42 60 (4 00 
te) ja, Ist qual, 
Bib UK@ NK 
Sheet, Eng. and Am... 3%@ 38% 


PRICE CCRRENT OF T 


Leather—-(Sele)—Drty : 15 & ct. ad val 


Oak (Sh) Lt. BIb...... 4 @ 36 
Oak, middle ........... 4’ @ 6 
Oak, heavy...........- 33 @ 36 
Oak, dry hide ......... 30 @ 32 
Oak, Ohio... 2. 6... 33 @ 35 
Oak, Sou. Light........ 30 @ 32 
Oak, all weights ...... 38 @ 40 
Hemlock, light. ......... 2 @ AK 
Hemlock, middling. . BL@ 26% 
Hem!?ock, heavy....... 21 @ B 
Hemlock, damaged.. 19 @ 21 
Hemlock, prime do..... 13 @ 14% 
Lime—Drrr : 10 P ct. ad val. 
Rockiand, common..... — @ 0 
tLump..... an gla arnt wise — @115 
Molasses—Dery : 24 @ ct. ad val. 
New Orleans, B gal.... 38 @ 42 
Porto Rico....... PONa 27 @ 35 
Cuba Muscova......... 2 @ 2B 
Trinidad, Cuba.,... ... 30 @ 38 
Card., ete., sweet...... 21 @ z2 
Nails--Dery : 24 @ ct. ad val. 
Cut, 4d and 6d B Ib... = BIT 3X% 
Wrought, American .... 7 @ 3 


Oils—DurTr : Palın, 4 ; Olive, £4 ; Linseed, 


Sperm (foreign fisheries), and Whale, 

or other Fish, (foreign,) 15 ẹ ct. ad val. 
Florence, 30 Pct ...... -QM — 
Olive, 12b. b. and bx... 370 @ 415 
Olive, inc. P yal....... 1— @105 
Palm, B lb... prinsi Dia 934 
Linseed, com., B gal... 59 @ 6&0 
Linsecd, English ....... 59 60 
Whale coc. E 45 @ 48 
Do. Refined Winter..... 59 @ 60 
Do. Refined Spring..... 55 @ 56 
Sperm, crudo,........ . 1 2@ 1 27% 
Ro. Wintor, unbleached. 1 30 (@ 1 35 
Do. Bleached..... s @ 140 
Eleph. refined, b @ 8 
Lard Oil, S. and W...... 80 @ 874 
Provisions — Dury: Cheese, 24; all 

others, 15 ® ct. ad val. 
Pork, mess, B bbl... 14 90 @15 25 
Do. prime............. 10 25 @10 50 
Do. prime mess........ - @ — 
Beef, prime mess, (tee)18 00 @22 00 
Do.mess west’n, rep’d.. 8 00 @11 50 
Do. extra repacked..,..12 00 @13 50 
Do. country e.. 700 @8 25 
Do. prime. . 600 @ 600 
Beet Hams... s... 15 00 @17 50 
Cut Meats,Hamss’tkp’le 83 @ 834 
Do. Shoulders ......... 734 @ 1% 
Do.Sides,dryslt'dine’ks 814 @ 8% 
Eng.Bacon,sh’tmid.bxs. 10 @ 10% 
Do. Long.......00- 934@ 10 
Do. Cumberland... 8% @ 9 
Bacon Sides, W’n s’d cas 9% @ 933 
Lard, prime, bbls&tces. 11 @ 11% 
Do. kegs...........5 12 @ 12% 
No. 1, in bbls. & tees... 104 @ 10% 
ge Grease......... 8 @ 9 

allOW...asosese eseese 1035 10 

tard NINN w 8 1 00% 
Rice—Dery : 15 B ct. ad val. 
Ord. to fr. B cwt....... 300 @ 3 25 
Good to Prime......... 375 @ 4 50 
Salt--Dery : 15 @ ct. ad val. 
Turk’s Is. @ bush.. ... 17 @ 18 
St. Martin’s....... ©. — A — 
Liverpool, Gr. @ sack.. 78 @ — 
Do. Fine.... 0... @-— 
Do. do. Ashton’s ....... @r- 
Seeds——Dery : FREE. 
Clover, P lb......-- ee 8x 93 
Timothy, @ teo.. n... ib Bie oe 
Flax, American, rough..140 @ — 
Sugars—Ccvv : 24 R ct. 
St. Croix. @ th -fa—- 
New Orleans... 53z@ 8 
Cuba Muscova .. 5 @ 7 
Porto Rico.... EAD] 1 
Havana, White... sk@ o 
Havana, B. and Y...... 5u@ 8% 
Manilla... sees ceeeeeee i @ EA 
Stuarts’ D. R. L -- @ 10% 
Stuarts’ do. do. E... ILA -- 
Stnarta’ do. do. G,..... — @ 9% 
Stuarts’ (A)....6- arrra IA -- 

“| Stuarts’ ground ext. sup — @ 93 
Tallow—Drry : 8 @ ct. ad val, 
American, Prime.,..... 10% @ 10% 
Teas—Duryr : 15 2 ct. ad val. 
Guppswder......... .. 28 40 
PISO cccucvecceseses 25 a 60 
Young Hyson, Mixed... 17 @ 55 
Hyson Skin...........- 10 @ 32 
‘Twankay..... seeeeeee 10 @ 32 
Ning and Oolong...... - 19 @ 50 
Powchong........- » 19 @m 22 
Ankoi..,. resce B @ 25 
CONZOU. eee ee eeee + 25 @ 28 
Wool—nuty : 24 B ct. ad val. 

A. Sax. Fleece, R ib.... 66 60 
A. F. B. Merino.. a... ÖL @ 55 
A. J und 3% Merino... 45 @ 50 
A. 3g and 34 Morino.... 40 @ 43 
Sup. Pulled Co.,........ 40 @ 
No. 1} Pulled Co., 35 @ 37 
Extra Pulled Co... 50 @ 52 
Peruv. Wash...... .. nom. 
Valp. Unwashed....... 10 @ 33 
8. Amer. Com. Washed. 10 @ 13 
8. Amer. E. R. Washed. 15 @ 18 
9 @ 2% 
2 @ 2 
FE. 1 Wash...... ...eee 18 @ 2 
African Uuwashed..... © @ 18 
African Washed ,.. 6 @ 2 
Smyrna Unwashed 14 @ 18 
Smyrna Washed., 2 @ 28 


RODUCE & MERCILANDISE | - 


WEEKLY ITEMS AND GLEANINGS. 


‘Jewisu New Years Day.—Thursday of last week, (29th ult.,) 
being the Jewish New Years Day—a festival, of immemorial obser- 
vance among all the Hebrew race—the occasion was appropriately 
observed in the several synagogues of ti:is city, and doubtless in all 
other parts of the country. It is called the Rosh Hashanah, or New 
Year, the months being counted from the season of the Passover, ac- 
cording to Exodus xii., 2; “This month shall be unto you the be- 
ginning of the months ; it shall be the first month of the year unto 
you.” Accordingly, in the different synagogues, of which there are 
thirteen in this city, there was preaching and other peculiar services 
prescribed for the season, including the commemoration of the blow- 
ing of the shophar or ram’s horn, which was the ancient summons of 
the people to prayer and sacrifice. 


+++ TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AND Loss or Lire—A.nion, N. Y., Wednesday, 
Sept.-28, 1859.—Main-street Canal bridge, in this village, fell this af- 
ternoon, with an immense crowd of people, who were attending the 
County Fair. Eighteen dead bodies have already been taken out, 
and it is supposed that many more are still in the water. 
number were injured. 
the rope-walking mania. 
across the canal, and announced his intention to walk over upon it. 
The point selected for his performance was a few rods from the bridge, 
an iron-arched structure, similar to most of the new canal bridges. 


The rope-walker had crossed half-way, when the bridge, which was 


crowded with people and teams, broke in twoat the center, and men, 
women, children, horses and wagons were precipitated indiscrimin- 
ately into the canal. The loss of life will probably be found to be 
much greater than was reported by telegraph. 


++++PROBABLE Fatan BALLOON Ascexsion.—Messrs. La Mountain and 
Haddock made an ascension from Watertown more than a week ago, 
but have not yet been heard from. A dispatch from Watertown 
states that the balloon was last seen at Pitcairn, in St. Lawrence Co., 
going due east with great velocity. A thorough search is to be made 
in the direction taken. 


* -t ANOTHER PERILOUS BALLOON Ascrnsion.—A dispnrtch from Rome, 
in this State, announces that Prof. Coe, an experienced wronaut, made 
an ascension at that place on Thursday of last week, accompanied by 
a resident of the place. When at an altitude of two miles, his bal- 
loon burst, but fortunatcly the material of which it was formed 
turned up in the top of the netting, thus forming a parachute, and, 
after a most perilous descent, the men landed in a swamp, three miles 
from the starting point, without injury. 


-+| BATTLE oF Yorkrown.—The anniversary of the Pattle of York- 
town will be celebrated with becoming spirit on the approaching 19th 
day of October. All the military at Old Point, consisting of seven 
companies, will be present, and the military of Baltimore will be in- 
vited to join in the celebration. Jt was at Yorktown that Cornwallis 
surrendered his sword to Washington. The celebration will doubt- 
less be worthy of the day, and will be attended by thousands, who 
will look with gratified pride on the ground where was fought the 
last battle for liberty by their fathers.— Baltimore Sun. 


++++Lanp-Orrice Bustness.—The following is a statement of the busi- 
ness of the General Land:Office for the months of August, 1859: Let- 
ters received and registered, 4,427 ; do. written and transmitted, 
3,957 ; patents engrossed, 15.111 ;*do. recorded, 11,628 ; do. exam- 
ined, 18,827 ; do. transmitted. 11.778; entries posted in tract books, 
17,671 ; acres of scrip issued, 7,871. 


-++:Staves SoLD To THE Sourn.—The St. Louis Democrat says that up- 
wards of four hundred slaves leave that State every week, nearly all 
of whom go to the South, and argues that this draining must soon 
rid the State of slavery. This activity in’ the slave market is occa- 
sioned in great part by the present high prices obtained, though there 
are doubtless other causes that have their influence. The gross re- 
ceipts of money in Mi¢souri from this source, this year, it is thought, 
will amount to millions of dollars. 


Sverrstition.—A Mrs; Prescott Lawrence, of Winhall, Vt., died a 
few days since of consumption, and as a number of the family had 
previously died of the same discase, the family went through the su- 
perstitious farce of burning the lungs, heart, and liver of the de- 
ceased, to prevent any more from dying of the same disease. 


++++Foreian.—By the arrival of the steam ships North American and 
City of Baltimore, we have advices from Liverpool to the 15th inst., 
and by the Asia, to the 17th. 


-eo*THm Great Easrern—Seriovs Accipent.—While off Hastings 
during her trial trip, a feed-pipe casing in the forward tunnel of the 
Great Fastern had exploded, killing, five firemen, and dangereusly 
wounding a larger number, and committing sad havoc with the grand 
saloon and Jower-deck cabins, through which the tunnel passed. The 
numerous guests on board the monster steamer had just risen from 
dinner and left the saloon, else the accident might have been vastly 
more disastrous. The performances of the steamer previous to the 
accident were entirely satisfactory, and it is stated that the ship can 
be repaired for $25,000. The postponement in the departure of the 
big ship to October 28, is necessitated by the time required by Mr. 
Scott Russell to repair the damage occasioned by the explosion, and 
to put the vessel in the same condition that she was in when she 
sailed from the Thames. This contract, however, does not include 
any repairs which the boilers may be found to require, and although 
they apparently sustained no damage, an investigation issaid to have 
shown that the internal stays of the boiler, most directly exposed to 
the force of the shock, have either been displaced or greatly weak- 
ened, so that the boiler can not be safely used in its present state. 


+++ RENEWAL OF THE CHINESE War.—The English and French Pleni- 
potentiaries, having arrived off the River Peiho, below Pekin, on the 
17th of June, found that the fortifications had been rebuilt, and the 
entrance to the river barred with booms and stakes. On the 25th, 
no notice having been taken by the Celestial Government of their 
arrival, the Plenipotentiaries joined the squadron under Admiral 
Hope, and attempted to force a passage up the river to the capital, 
when batteries, which had been masked, were uncovered, and a 
deadly fire was opened upon the squadron, which was returned with 
spirit; but after a severe action the force retired, with a loss of three 
gun-boats, and 464 killed and wounded. Among the killed were 
seven officers, and among the wounded seventeen—Admiral Hope 
among the latter. The French force consisted of only sixty, of whom 
fourteen were killed and wounded. ‘This gross violation of treaty 
stipulations wil] most !ikely lead to another war. The American 
Ambassador is said to have been quietly and peacefully admitted at 
Pekin. Of course, vigorous measures will be immediately taken by 
the English and French Governments to punish this breach of treaty 
stipulations, and treachery, on the part of the Celestials. 


A great 
It appears that this accident was a result of 
A man had caused a rope to be stretched 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dodworth’s next Sunday. 

Mr. Jason A. Walker will lecture at Dodworth’s Academy next 
Sunday, morning and evening. , 

On the following Sunday A. J. Davis will lecture at the same place. 


Clinton Hall. 

The Spiritualists continue to meet at Clinton Tall, Astor Place, as 
usual, every Sunday at 3 o'clock, P. M., for lectures and conference 
exercises. All are invited to attend. 


Mrs. Spence’s Lectures. 

Mrs. Amanda M. Spence will lecture at Philadelphia, Pa., the 3d 
and 4th Sundays in Sept.; at Buffalo, N. Y., the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th 
Sundays in October ; at Worcester, Mass., the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th 
Sundays of November ; at Boston, Mass., in December, and at Prov- 
idence, R. I., in February. Mrs. Spence may be addressedat either of 
the above places, or at 534 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miss Hardinge’s Movements. 

Miss Emma Hardinge will lecture in St. Louis during the month of 
October; address care of A. Miltenberger, Esq., St. Louis. During 
November, at Evansville and Memphis. In December and January, 
at New Orleans and such other southern cities as she can visit before 
her return to Philadelphia in March, 1860. All letters directed 
to No. 8 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., will be duly forwarded. 


Hrs. Middlebrook’s Lectures. 

Mrs. A. M. Middlebrook, (formerly Mrs. Henderson.) will lecture 
in Willimantic, Oct. 16th, 23d, and 30th; in Oswego every Sunday 
in November; in Providence, Dec. 18th and 25th, Jan. Ist and 8th; 
Memphis, Tenn., in February ; St. Louis, in March. Applications 
for week evenings will be attended to. Address, Box 422, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

A Card—Spiritualism. 

Mrs. Stevens, Trance, Personating, Speaking, and Writing Medium. 
Please call at 30 East Twenty-fourth street, five doors east of Fourth 
Avenue. 

Ba Mrs. Berry, Rapping, Writing, Tipping, Descriptive, and Heal- 
ing Medium. Private circles attended. 84 West ‘I'wentieth-street, 
third story, front room. 

bay L. Judd Pardee will lecture at Dayton, O., for the ensuing 
three months, and may be addressed at that place. 

BE A.J. Davis lectured at Dodworth’s Academy last Sunday 
morning and evening, to large audiences. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THIS PAPER. 


TERMS OF THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


One Year, strictly in advance ...... EUROL ADIERA AA $2 00 
Six Months IE T 1 00 
To City Subscribers, it Delivered ... 2 50 
To Patrons in Canada, with Postage Pre . 2 60 
do. Cuba, do. 3 00 
do. Mexico, do. 3 00 
do. South America, co. 3 00 
do. Europe, do. 3 00 


Thé best remittance from forcign countries is American bills, if they can be obtained ; 
the second is gold, inclosed in letters. Our friends abroad can haye this paper as regu- 
lar as those around us, by giving full address and prompt remittances, and we re- 
spectfully solicit their patronage. 

+*ə A liberal discount is made to local and traveling Agents. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S AGENTS, 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER, AND BOOKS IN OUR LIST AT PUBLISHER’S 
PRICES. 

Rochester, N. Y., D. M. Dewey. Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chatfield, 414 Broadway. 
Troy, N. Y., S. F. Hoyt, 3 First-street. Bulfalo, N. Y., T. S. Hawks, Post Office Building. 
Utica, N. Y., French, 172 Genesee-street. Boston, Mass., Bela Marsh, 14 Brom- 
tield-street ; Burnham, Federhern & Co.. 9 and 13 Court-street. Hartford, Conn., A. 
Rose. Baltimore, Md., H. Taylor, 111 Baltimore-street ; William M. Lang. Nashville, 
Tenn., James M. Lyon, Purdy, Tenn., 8. D. Pace. Cincinnati, A. Hutchinson, 8. W. Pease. 
Cleveland, 0., Hawks & Brother, Post Office Building. Anderson, Ind., J. W. Wester- 
field. Detroit, Mich., J. S. Fuller, 222 Jefferson avenue. St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & 
Co., North-cast corner of Fourth and Chestnut-street. Washington, Ja., X. J. Wooley. 
Oskaloosa, G. B. Nelson. San Bernardino, Cala., Horace Katz. Galveston, Texas, R. 
T. Corning. 

R Other Agents and Book Dealers will be supplicd promptly. 
allowed to the Trade for cash. 

The following persons are authorized to receive Money for Subscriptions to the TELE- 
GRAPI AND PREACHER and for all the Books in our Catalogue :—Batavia, N. Y., J. J. 
Denslow. Clymer, N. Y., N. B. Greely. Earville, N, Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, 
N. Y., J. O. Ransom. Morrisville, N. Y., T. Hecox. Morris, N. Y., N. Stevenson. 
Auburn, N. Y., F. Goodrich. Center Sherman, N. Y., A. E. Lyon. Southold, N. Y., 
I. H. Goldsmith. Winsted, Conn., Rodley Moore. Bridgeport, Conn., Benajah Mallory. 
Stepney, Conn., General Judson Curtis. Hartford, Conn., J. R. Rose. New Haven, 
Conn., Henry N. Goodman. South Manchester, Conn., Ward Cheney. Thompson- 
yille, Conn., Isaac T. Pease. Cascade, Wis., Seth Scule, Jr. Carverville, Pa., Wiliam 
R. Evans. Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John H. Lynd. Spring- 
field, Mass.. Rufus Elmer. Worcester, Mass., A. P. Ware. Center Sandwich, N. H., 
C. C. Fellows. Woodstock, Vt., Austin E. Simmons. Morrisville, Pa., G. M. Allen. 
Reading, Pa., H. A. Lantz. Cleveland, O., S. E. Everett. Bellevuc, O., F. A. Wil- 
liams. Painesville, O., H. Steel, Coldwater, Mich., James, M. Raymond. Pontiac, 
Mich., Candace L. Calvin, Cedar Rapids, Ia., W. Rathborn. Oregon City, F. S. Hol- 
land. Danviile, Tex., C. B. Stuart. Farmersville, C. W., William W. King. Salem, la., 
J.M. Mendenhall. England, London, H. Bailliere, 219 Regent-strect ; John White, 32 
Bloomsbury-street. France, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 19 Rue Hautefuelle. Spain, Madrid, 
Ch. Bailly Bailliere, 11 Calle del Principe. 


MRS. PHOEBE A. FERGUSON TOWERS, 


AVING returned from the country with recruited health 

and renewed powers, is ready to receive applicetions for examination afd 
treatment of disease. She has had a long and extended practice. Her varied experi- 
ence and tried abilities eutitle her to the respect and confidence of those needing her 
assistance. <Addresr, or apply personally, at her residence, 65 East Slst street. New 
York city. (888-4t 


A liberal discount 


HOMOEOQPATHISCHE HEILANSTALT. 


[WoMOKoPaTHIC HEALING INSTITUTE. J 
398 Broome-street, opposite Centre Market, New York. 


R. WIESECKE, Propritor and Homeopathic Phisician. 
DR. LAEWENDAHL, Magnetic and Electropathic Physician. All modicines free. 
Terms dor consultation cash. 

No PATIENTS BUT THOSE DEEMED CURABLE TAKEN TN TREATMENT. 

Office hours fom 7 to 12 A. M.) 5 to 7 P. M. 

&a- We consider it moro important to prevent than to cure diseases, and have thore- 
fore concluded to visit families by the year for beth purposes. Wo havo also intro- 
duced manual frictions and gymnastiics as auxiliary means of cure. br. Wiosocke, a 
personal student of Dr. Habnemann, and afterward chosen by tho latter as bis own 
physician, has practiced 25 yoars in the first circles of Paris, and has immigrated to 
this country in consequence of revolutionary events. Dr. Loewendabl is the well- 
known magnetic and electropathic physician, formerly of Brooklyn, whose wonderful 
cures have created so much interest throughout tho United States. 


TEST AND SPIRIT HEALING MEDIUM. 
HE Eminent Test and Spirit Healing Medium, MRS. 


SARAH R. GRAHAM, who has lately been employed at Munson’s Rooms, will be 


happy to receive her friends at her residence, 47 Hond-street, during any hour, day 
or evening. 
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SPIRITCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S CATALOGUE. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE 


No. 4283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Our Met embraces all the principal works devoted to Spiritual 
fam. whether published by ourselves or otherd, and will com 
prehend all works of value that may be issued hereafter, The 
reaGer’s attention is particularly iuvited to those named beiow. 
all of which may be tound at the office f the SpmarcaL Thee 
Grarn. The postage on books ts one cent per ounce, and (ve 
tents where the eistance is over three thousand miles, apd in all 
cases inst be pre-paid. Persons ordering books sbould there- 
fore send sulficicut money to cover the price of postage. 

Lyric of the Morning Land. 
by Rev. Thomas L. Harris, A beautiful poem of 5,000 lines 

-53 pages) 12o, dictated in iry hours, printed on the 

tnost paper, and elegantly bound. Price, plain muslin, 75 
sents : niusiin giit, $1; merccco gilt, $1 25. Charles Part- 
ridge, pubiisher. 

Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
Py Rev. Thomas I. Harris. Spoken in 26 hours and 16 min 
utes, While iu the trance state, 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 lines, 
Price, plain bound, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Postage, 12 
cents. Charles lurtridge, publisher, 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris, author of © Epic of the Starry 
Heaven” and + Lyric of the Morning Land.” 417 pages, 12mo. 
Vrice, plain boarda, $1 £0; git, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles Vartridge, publisher, 

spirit-Manifestations. 
By Dr. Hare. Experimental investigation of the Spirit-mani- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
speeting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price $1 75. 
Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume 1, a few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete. Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 

Nine Volumes, 12mo, for the years 1853, ’4 and ’5, about 4,- 
500 pages, with complete index to each volume, handsomely 
buund. ‘lhese books contain all the more important articles 
from the weekiy SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, and embrace nearly all 
the important spiritual facts which have been made public 
during the three years ending May, 1857. The price of these 
books i3 75 cents per volume, Postage, 20 cents. per votuine, 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Shekinah, Vol. I. 
Ly 8. B. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly to 
an inquiry into the spiritual nature ane relation of Man. 
Pound in muslin, prico, $2; elegautly bound in morocco, let 
tered and gilt in a style suitable foi a gift book, price, $3 
Postage, 34 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher, 

Volumes IT. and LIT. i 


fd 
Plain bound in muslin. $1 50 each ; extra beund in morocco, 
handsomely gilt, $2 each. Postage, 24 cents each. Charles 
Partridge, publisher, 
Britian and Richmond’s Discussion. 

409 pages, outavo. This work contains twenty-four letters 
from each of the parties above named, embodying a great 
uumber of facts and arguments, pro and con, designed to il 
lustrate the spiritual phenomena of all ages, but especially the 
modern manifestations. Price, $1. Postage, 23 cenis, Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 


The Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing two extemporancous lec 
tures delivered at Lodworth’s Hall on Sunday Pecember 5, 
1858, by ReveT. W. Higginson. Price, postage paid, 20 cents 


Nature's Divine Revelations. 
By A. J. Davis. This large work, which may be considered 
the pioncer of the modern spiritual unfolding, is still in con- 
stant demand by the inquiring public, notwithstanding the 
numerous editions through which it bas passed. It is the 
product of a series of dictations by Mr. Davis, while in the 
clairvoyant or spirituolized state, during the years 1845 and 
1846, and in it the subsequent and more general spiritual ma- 
nifestations are foreshaduwed and distinctly predicted. It 
may be said to occupy generally the whole range of human 
thought on mundane and spiritual subjects, in a progressive, 
and, for the most part, methodical way, and by discriminat- 
ing minds bas been found immensely fruitful of sugges- 
tions. Published by Charles Partridge, at the SPIRITCAL TEL- 
‘WGRarw office. 125 Maiden Lane, New York. Price, $2 ; post- 
age, 43 cents. 
A Chart. 

By A. J. Davis. Exhibiting an outline of the progressive 
history and approaching destiny of the race. Price, $1. 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Present Age and the Inner Life. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis, being a sequel to Spiritual Inter- 
course. This is an elegant book of near 300 pages, octavo, 
Illustrated. Price, $1. Postage, 23 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher. 


The Celestial Telegraph. 
By 1. A. Cahagnet. Or, Secrets of the Life to Come ; where- 
in the existence, the form, and the occupation of the soul, af- 
ter its separation from the body, are proved by many years’ 
experiments, by the means of eight ecstatic somnambulists, 
who had eighty perceptions of thirty-six persons in the 


espiritual world. Price, $1. Postage, 19 cents. Charles Part- ; 


tridge, publisher, 

Scenes in the Spirit-World ; or Life in the Spheres. 
By Hudson Tuttle, Medium. Price, muslin, 60 cents ; paper, 
25 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 

The Pilgrimage of Thomas Payne. 
Ry C. Hammond, Dictated by tho Spirit of Thomas Paino 
Paper, price, 50 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. Postage, 16 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 

The Clairvoyant Family Physician. 
By Mrs. Tuttle. Price, muslin, $1. Postage, 10 centa. Charles 

Partridge, publisher. 

Voices from Spirit-Land. 
By Nathan Francis White, Medium. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, 13 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 

The Road to Spiritualism. 
Being a series of Four Lectures delivered by Dr. R. T. Hal- 
fock, at the opening of tho New York Conference, Price 18 
cents ; postage, 3 cents. 

The Worker and his Work. 
A Miscourse delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, by Dr. R.T Hallock, 24 pages. I’rice 6 cents. 


Spiritualism ; its Phenomona and Significance. 
An Fesay read, by Invitation, before the New York Christian 
Union, by Chartes Partridge, Editor of the Spirrrcan TELF- 
rarr: dogether with a report of an ensuing Discussion m 
ho subject. Pp. 56. (Published at this ofico.) Single 


: 12 cent: ; potage, 3 cents. $1 per dozen. Postage. 
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provided for, for work done on the canals of the State, and for 
private property appropriated by the State for the use of such 
canals, and for injury to private property growing out of the con- — 
struction of the canals, or to the payment of the principal and., 
interest of such loan, and for no other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 3. Two million five hundred thousand dotlars is bereby 
appropriated to be paid out. of the Treasury, on the warrant of 


Mystic Hours, or Spiritual Experiences. ` 
By. D G. A. Redman. Ire: $125. Postage 19 cents. 
This book details the main test phenomena that have occured 
in the experience of one of the best known mediums. 


The Road to ppir:tualism.” . 
Being a series of four lectures, vy or. R. T. Hallock. 


bees 


wy I.—“piritualisn Considered as a Scientific Problem. | tie Auditor of the Canal Department, from the said moneys, 
atera 1}. —Spiritualism Considered as a Science. within two years from the time when this act shall take cffect, ' 


Leetvrk IL.—Spiritualisin Considered with Respect to its 
Difficulties and Objections, both Intrinsic and Extriusic. 
Tacrury 1V.—The Science Jinpartially Applied. 
Price 20 cents ; postage 3 cents. 

Psalms of Life. 
A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, Anthems, ete., em 
bodying the Spiritual, Progressive and Reforinatory Sentiment 
of the Age, Price, 75 cents ; postage, 14 cents. 

New Testament Miracles and Modern Miracles. 
By J. H. Fowler. The comparative amount of evidence for 
each ; the nature of both ; testimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay read before the Divinity School, Cambridge. Price, 
30 cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 PROADWWAY, 


LAIM for their entire stock, in comparison 
with any other in this country, superiority for its extent, 
quality, and beauty; and farther, that their prices are as low as 
those of any other house. 
They would especially enumerate 


MAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


SILVER WARE, 


Guaranteed of Fnglish Sterling (925-1060 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists the best possible for durability and 


beauty. 
WATCHES, 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only agents in New York 
for the sale of Charles Frodzham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
beat pocket time pieces ever made.) 
RRONZE STATUES AND VASES. 


“MRS. R. A. BECK, 
PIRITUAL TEST MEDIUM, has re- 


moved from 1€6 Fast Fourteenth-street 10251 SIXTH AVE., 
near Twenty-second street. Single gentlemen can obtain pleas- 
an Lodgiug Rooms. furnished or uniurnished. 367 


W. S. COURTNEY, 
A’ "TORNEY and Counsellor at Law, 348 
Ne ew York. 


Broadway (Appletuns’ Building), Rocm 87, third fioor, 


one J. B. CONKLIN, 
ECEIVES visitors every day and even- 
ing, trom 9 4. M. lo 10 P. M., at his Focms, 64 Great Jones 
stroct, three coors west of the Fowcry. 370 tt 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
Y ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS.—We 


have just issued a new edition of this, one of the most re- 
cent, valuable and interesting of Mr. Davis’ works—dealing as it | 
does with the Spiritual Wonders to the present, and calculated, 
as the Author says in his Prefuce, t to meet the psychological de- 
mands of the time,” 


for the payment of claims against the State, specified in the last | 
preceding rection, and for the interest on the loan authorized by 
this act, which shall become payable prior to the receipt into 
the treasury of the firstannual tax, hereinafter directed to be 
levied and collected, for the payment of the interest and princi- 
pal of the loans authorized by this act; but any sum applied to 
pay interest as aforesaid may be refunded out of the proceeds 
of the said taxes when received into the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. An annual tax is hereby imposed, and shall be levied 
and collected in the same manner as other State Taxes are levied 
and collected, sufficiently to pay the interest and redeem the 
principal of the loan hereby authorized, within eighteen years 
from the time of the contracting thereof, ‘The Comptroller shall 
ascertain and determine what sum, being applied in payment of 
principal and interest, in the first year after the tax can be col- 
lected ag aforesaid, and in each succeeding year thereafter, with- 
in the period of eighteen years from the time of contracting said 
loan, will be sufficient to pay the interest and redeem the princi- 
ple of said loan within said period of cighteen years ; and shall 
in cach year apportion the sum so required among the several 
counties of this State, according to the then last corrected as- 
sessment rolls returned to his office, und ghall give notice ofsuch 
appointment to the Boards of Supervisors of the respective coun- 
ties. Itghall be the duty of the Boards of Supervisors of the 
respective counties to cause the amount so apportioned in each 
year to be levied, coliected and paid to the Treasurer of this 
State, in the same manner as other State taxes. The money col- 
lected and paid into the Treasury under this section shall consti- 
tute a sinking fund, to pay the interest and redeem the principal 
of the loan contracted pursuant to this act, and shall be sacredly 
applied to that purpose ; and if at any time the sinking fund 
shall be insufficient to comply with the requirements of this sec- 
tion, the Comptrotier shall increase the sum thereafter to be 
levied and collected by tax in each year, so as to make the fund 
the fund adequate to the purpose aforesaid. 

Src. 5. The fourth section of this act, imposing a tax, may be 
repealed whenever the revenues of the canals, after meeting all 
present constitutional charges upon them, shall amount to 
enough to form a sinking fund sufficient to pay the interest and 
redeem the principal of all loans within the eighteen years men- 
tioned in the first section of this act. 

Sxc. 6. This act shall be submitted to the people of this State, 
at the next general election, and the vetes given for its adoption 
shall be indorsed “ Constitutional Loan,’’ and shall be in the fol- 
lowing form : ‘(For a loan of two million five hundred thousand 
dollars, to pay the floating debt of the State,” and +‘Against the 
loan of two million five hundred thouzaud dollars, to pay the 
floating debt of the State.” The inspectors of the several elec- 
tion districts of this State shall provide a separate box, in which 
the ballots given in pursuance of this act shall be deposited. 
The ballots shall be canvassed and returned, and the result shalt 
be determined and cei tified in the same manner as votes given 
for the oflice of Governor of this State. If a majority of the 
votes cast pursuant to this act shall be ‘+ Fer a loan of two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, to yay the floating debt of 
the State,” then the preceding sections of this act shall take ef- 
fect ; but if the majority of the votes so cast shall be “Against 
a loan of. two miilion five hundred thousand dollars, to puy the 
floating debt of the State,” then the said sections shall not take 
effect, but shall be inoporative. 

Yours respectfully, GIDEON J. TUCKER, Secretary of State. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, SHERIFF'S OFFICE. 
New York, August 31, 1859, 
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ELECTION NOTICE. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
ALBANY, August 31, 1859. 

T° the SHERIFF of the COUNTY of 

NEW YORK— ir: Notice is hereby given that, at the GEN- 
EKAL ELECTION to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeed 
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Price $1 ; postage, 2 


HEALING MEDIUM, 
4 FOR THE CURE OF 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF MEDICINES, 
Dyspepsia Cured in a Few Sittings. 
155 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
CNE DOOR FROM HOUSTON, OFFICE HOURS Sam. TOL PM. 
NOTICE. 
O PATENTEES, Authors, Publishers, 
and Dealers in Progressive Books or things.—The subscriber 
wiil act as local agent for the sale of anything, suited to this 
market, that is reatly useful or moral. Any circulars, speci- 
meng, samples or letters may be addresses or consigued to him, 
, pre-piid, with an assurance of being dealt with honestly. 
oR Bt A.C. HARVEY: 


S DR. G. A. REDMAN, 
MEE TEST'MEDIUM, will leave this city 


for his Southern tour about the miidle of October, by way 
of Philadelphia via steamship to Savannah, through the principal 
cities to New Orlceans—returnirg by way of St. Louis. oS 


WANTED, E 
Y a SPIRITUALISTIC INQUIRER, 


a permanent situation requiring mere of watehfulzess than 
toil. His age is over fifty, and his habits temperate. He ts 
familiar to some ¢atent with the sciences and potitics of his age, 
and has practice: meciciue and been a druggist for some years. 
Would not cbject to the ofice of mate nurse. Inquire at the 
oftice, or address © W, J. Y.” through the Post-cthee, cbt? 


— 1HE WATER-CURE ae 
“(ND HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE 


ng the first Monday of November next, the following ofticers 
re t0 be elected, to wit: 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Gidcon J Tucker ; 

A Comptroller, in the place or sanford E. Church ; 

An Attorney-General, iu the place of Lyman Tremain : 

A Hate Euyineer and surveyor, in the place of Van R. Rich- 
mond ; 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Isaac V. Vanderpeel ; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles H. Sherrill ; 

An Inspector of state Prisons, in the place of Wesley Bailey ; 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Alexander 
Johnson ; $ 
an Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Russell F. 

icks ; 

All whose term of fice will expire on the last day of Decem- 
her next, 

Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial Tis- 
trict, in the place of James J. Reusevelt, whose term of oflice 
wil expire on the last day of December next. | 
Algo Senators for the l ourth, Filth, sixth, and Seventh Senate 


Listricts, comprising the county of New York. 
COUNTY OFFICERS TO Be, ELECTED, 
Seventeen Members of Assembly ; 
Two Justices of the Superior Court, iu the piace of John Sicsson 
and dames Moncrief ; 
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RHOUSE FOR SALE 


t to rent, 134 West-Twelfth street, near: 
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One Judge of the Court of Common Ficas, in the place of 
Une Justice of the Marine Court, in the place of Albert A. Thomp- 
son, 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of Devem- . 
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SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, 
Ne: 36 BOND-STREET, NEW-YORK 
one of the most Conve: sattingdane Dodds cot uim 
the city of New Yoik, eight doors siot eft was, 
JOHN COT, iiopri tor. 


JOHN SCOTT, 
SPIRIT AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN. 


This being an age when almost everything in the Lape cf an 
advertisement ie considers humbug, we desire per: ops who may 
be afflicted to write ty thoze who bave been relieved or cued at 
the Scott Healing Institute, and testify themselves. that we Ov Dos. 
claim half what in justice lu ourscise: We Could. 

We have taken a large, brnd me, and coming ous LO se, for 
the purpose ef ac Cintnedating thos. who may come from a dis- 
tance to be treated. 

Hot and Cold Water Taths in the House ; ales Magnetic and 
Medicated Pathe, adapted to peculiar complaints, In dact, we have 
inade every arrangement that can possibly conduce to the com- 
fort and permanent cure cf these who are athicted. The imni nee 
success we have met with since last January prepares v: to rtate 
unhegitatingly that all who may place themselves or friends un- 
der our treatment, may depend uj’ b great relief, if not ap cutire 
cure. Perecne derircus of being omitted in the Healing Insti- 
tute, should write a day cr two in advalcc, ro we can Le pre- 
pared for them. 


PEAT 


FXAMINATIONS. 

Those who may be afficted, by writing and describing symp- 
toms, will be examined, ciscase diagnosed, and a package of med- 
icine suflicient to cure, or at Jeart to confer such benefit. that the 
patient will be fully satisfied that the continuation of the treat- 
ment will cure. ‘Terms, $5 for examination and medicine. The 
mcney must in all cases acecmpany the letter. 

JOHN SCOTT. 


Read the following, and judge fer yourselves : 

dirs. Jane Tillotson, Cleveland, Olio, cured in fourtsen days ot 
falling of the womb, by the use of Scott’s Womb Restorer. Price, 
$6, post paid. 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness ard partia) par- 
alysis of limbs. 

Mrs. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., cured of consumption. When 
this lady first called at the Scott Healing Institute, she wae pro- 
ee by her physicians incurable. She is now well and 

warty. 

Mr. Johnson, cured by one apy lication of the hand and one bex 
of Pile Salve, of chronic piles. and prebably some two hundred 
more were cured of piles by using Scott's File Salve. 

Mrs. S. C. Burton, New Brittain, Conn., one of the worst cases 
of scrofula, cured in seven weeks, and nearly all the sores cov- 
ered over with new and healthy skin. This is probably cne of 
the most astonishing cases on record, 

Willlam P. Anerston, New Yerk city. troubled with rheuma- 
tism of back, hip, and knees. Afliicted for nine years. Cured in 
five weeks. 

Mrs. S. JI. N- x, boarded in the Scott Healing Institute, 
cured in four weeks of dyspepsia, and tendency to dropsy. A 
line addressed to us Will be answered. giving her full address. 

Br Scorr: Wikre Barre, April, 27, 1 E58. 

Str—I find J shall want some more of your Cough Medicine ; it 
works like a charm. My daughter was very bad with a cough 
for a long time, and J was afraid she could not live long. After 
taking oniy two bottles, she is almost well, This is grcat medj- 
cine—people are astonished at its elects. No doubt ] shall be the 
means Of selling a large quantity of it, here in this section. 

Send it by Hope's Express as you did before. 

My best respicts, TsaacG AY. 

Mrs. Mulligan had been afflicted, for years, with the heart dis. 
ease. The physicians pronounced ber incurable, and gave her 
upto die, Mrs. Lester persuaded her to come to the scott Heal- 
ing Institute. After the third visit, she was able to do a hard 
day’s scrubbing and washing. She is now enjoying pertect health. 
che resides No. 166 Tenth-avenue, New Yerk cty. Lr. Jobn 
Scott only placed his bands on her three times. 

Mrs, Smith, (late Mrs. Hall.) residing at Mr. Levy's bearding 
house, cured cf Scarlet Fever in ten minutes. 

Hundreds of other persens since the e-tablishment cf the Scott 
Healing Institute, but space will not amit cf an cmimeration. Cut 
ationts trudted at the Scott Healing Institute, net cne, if 
cured, but what has received a remarkable benctt. Of- 
fice hours from 8 a. x., to 6 P. M. 

JOHN SCOTT, 6 Eond-street, New York. 


Scott's Healing Institute--Removal. 

The undersigned begs leave to say to his patrons and the pub- 
lic, that he has removed his establishment from 16 to OG Pend-st. 
New York, where he will continue to attend to the adlicted with 
(a3 he hopes) his usual success. Having materialy adced to his 
Iustitnte. both in room and assistants, he is prepared to resis & 
patients from all parts of the country. 

To the Ladies, particutarly , he would say that he treats all dis- 
eases incinental to their sex, with invariable success’ in expe- 
rienced matron will be at all times in uttendace on the Ladies 
under my charge. JOHN SCOTT, 36Boxd st., N. Y. 

N. B. Recipes and medicines sent by express to any part of 
the country on receipt of from five to ten dollars, as the case may 
require. Bo particular, in ordering, to give the rume ot Tewn, 
County and State, in full. J. 8. r 

— 00 - c 
SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


GIVEN TO JONN SCOTT, AND PREPARED KY IIM AT S6 BoND-STREET, 
N¥w-York. 
CUUSTANA, OR COUGH REMEDY. 

This is a medicine of extraordinary power aud efficacy in the 
relief and cure of Bronchial Afections and Consumptive Com- 
plaints ; and as it excels all other remedies in its acgaptation: to 
that class of diseases, is destined to supercede their anu give 
heaith and hope to the aflicted thousands. Price, 25 e 

PILE SALVE, 

A sovercign remedy fer this disease ig at last fonnd. Jt affords 
instantaneous relief, and effects a speedy cure, Me, Evei 
tor of the Spiritualist, Cleveland, O., after twelve yearg of 
ing, was in Jers than one week completely cured. anu | 


Lundpeds 
of instances can be referred ta where the sawe results have jol- 
lowed the use of this invaluable remedy. Free. $1 per box, 

EYE WATER. 

For weak or inflamed eyes this preparation stan 
It never fails to give immediate relief; and when the 
caused b y local affection, the cure will be spre 
minent. Price, 50 cents. 

SPIRIT EMBROCATION, 

Yor Tetter, Frysipelas, “att Nheam, and all Serofmatii crep 
tions of the skin, an invalvabio remedy, and warranted tei vre in 
all ordinary cases, Price, $1. 

CANCER SALVE. 

This Salve, when wel with the Magnetic or spiriti 
Br. Scott, has never, ima single instance, fai 
nent and positive cure. uo matter how 
willbe found triumphantly sf cacione ei drell 
where the part affected is open ; and when Ir. 
can not be ole nd, these of any geod modum, Whose pow er 
Bre ddapted to such comphdnts, wall an wer the perpe. Fine 
$10. RUE UM ATIC REMEDY 

This preparation ie poarauteed te ewe all hinds of iptaaria- 
tory rheumatism, ard will iane tie s mir a condition I 
wil pocinvely forbid a perro et the cis Price, 25 
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